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THE INFANCY OF CHRIST. 


By L. BRANSTON. 


HE accurate and detailed sequence 
= of biographical narrative from the 
earliest years of life was a thing 
wholly unknown to the Jews, and alien 
alike from their style and temperament. 
Anecdotes of infancy, incidents of child- 
hood, indications of future greatness in 
boyish years, are a very rare phenomenon 
in ancient literature. It is perhaps for 
this reason that only four events of our 
Lord's infancy are narrated in the Gospels, 
namely, the Circumcision, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, the Visit of the Magi, 
and the Flight into Egypt. Of these, the 
first two occur only in St. Luke, the last 
two only in St. Matthew. 

The exact order of the events which 
occurred before the return to Nazareth 
can only be a matter of uncertain con- 
jecture. The Circumcision was on the 
eighth day after the birth; the Purifica- 
tion was thirty-three days after the 
circumcision; the Visit of the Magi was 
‘‘when Jesus was born in Bethlehem”; 
and the Flight into Egypt immediately 
after their departure. The supposition 
that the return from Egypt was previous 
to the Presentation in the Temple, though 
not absolutely impossible, seems most 
improbable. To say nothing of the fact 
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that such a postponement would have 
been a violation of the Levitical law, 
it would either involve the conjecture 
that the Purification was long postponed, 
which seems to be contradicted by the 
twice-repeated expression of St. Luke 
(ii. 22, 39); or it assumes that forty days 
allowed sufficient time for the journey of 
the wise men from “ the East,” and for the 
flight, and return from Egypt. It involves, 
moreover, the extreme improbability of 
a return of the Holy Family to Jerusalem 
—a town but six miles distant from 
Bethlehem—within a few days after an 
event so frightful as the Massacre of the 
Innocents. Dean Farrar, in his “ Life of 
Christ,” says that although no hypothesis 
is entirely free from the objections which 
necessarily arise out of our ignorance of 
the circumstances, it seems almost certain 
that the Flight into Egypt and the circum- 
stances which led to it did not occur till 
after the Presentation. For forty days, 
therefore, the Holy Family were left in 
peace and obscurity in a spot surrounded 
by so many scenes of interest and hallowed 
by so many traditions of their family and 
race. 

On the fortieth day after the Nativity— 
until which time she could not leave the 
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house—the Blessed Virgin, with her babe, 
presented herself for their Purification 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. “ Thus, 
then,” says St. Bonaventura, “do they 
bring the Lord of the Temple to the 
Temple of the Lord.” The proper offering 
on such occasions was a yearling lamb 
for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon 
or a turtle-dove for a sin-offering; but 
with that beautiful tenderness which is 
so marked a characteristic of the Mosaic 
legislation, those who were too poor for 
so comparatively costly an offering were 
allowed to bring instead two turtle-doves 
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interest in the history of Christianity. It 
is, in the first place, the Epiphany, or 
Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
It brings the facts of the Gospel history 
into close connection with Jewish belief, 
withancient prophecy,with secular history, 
and with modern science ; and in so doing 
it furnishes us with new confirmation of 
our faith, derived incidentally and there- 
fore in the most unsuspicious manner, 
from indisputable and unexpected 
quarters. 

The Magi came to Bethelehem, and 
offered to th2 young Child in his rude 
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or two young pigeons. With this humble 
offering Mary presented herself to the 
priest. At the same time Jesus, as being 
a first-born son, was presented to God, 
and, in accordance with the law, was 
redeemed from the necessity of Temple 
service by the ordinary payment of five 
shekels of the sanctuary, amounting in 
value to about fifteen shillings. Of the 
Purification and Presentation no further 
details are given to us, but the visit to 
the Temple was rendered memorable by 
a double incident—the recognition of 
the Infant Saviour by Simeon and Anna. 

The visit of the Magi is of the deepest 


and humble resting-place a reverence 
which we do not hear that they had paid 
to the usurping Edomite in his glittering 
palace. “And when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto Him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

After the Wise Men had offered their 
gifts to our Saviour, they would naturally 
have returned to Herod, but being warned 
of God in a dream, they returned to their 
own land another way. Neither in Scrip- 
ture, nor even in early apocryphal tradi- 
tion, do we find any further traces of 
their existence; but their visit led to 
very memorable events. The dream 
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THE MANGER, 


From the painting by Barocci in the Prado Art Gallery, Madrid. 


which warned them of danger may very 
probably have fallen in with their own 
doubts about the cruel and crafty tyrant 
who had expressed a hypocritical desire 
to pay his homage to the Infant King; 
and if, as we may suppose, they imparted 


to Joseph any hint as to their misgivings, 
he, too, would be prepared for the warn- 
ing dream, which bade him fly to Egypt 
to save the young Child from Herod's 
jealousy. 

Egypt has, in all ages, been the natural 
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place of refuge for all who were driven 
from Palestine by distress, persecution, 
or discontent. Rhinokolura, the river of 
Egypt, or, as Milton, with his usual 
exquisite and learned accuracy, calls it— 
‘* The brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground,” 
might have been reached by the fugitives 
in three days, and once upon the further 
bank, they were beyond the reach of 
Herod's jurisdiction. Of the flight, and 
its duration, Scripture gives us no further 
particulars, telling us only that the Holy 
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shortened. They tell us, further, how, at 
His entrance into the country, all the 
idols of the land of Egypt fell from their 
pedestals with a sudden crash, and lay 
shattered and broken upon their faces, and 
how many wonderful cures of leprosy 
and demoniac possession were wrought 
by His word. All this wealth and prodi- 
gality of miracle—arising in part from a 
fanciful application of Old Testament 
prophecies—furnishes a strong contrast 
to the truthful simplicity of the Gospel 
narrative. St. Matthew neither tells us 
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FAMILY RESTED, 


Family fled by night from Bethlehem, 
and returned when Joseph had again 
been assured by a dream that it would 
be safe to take back the Saviour to the 
land of His nativity. It is left to apocry- 
phal legends, immortalised by the genius 
of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, 
the dragons came and bowed to Him, 
the lions and leopards adored Him, the 
roses of Jericho blossomed wherever His 
footsteps trod, the palm-trees at His com- 
mand bent down to give Him dates, the 
robbers were overawed by His majesty, 
and the journey was miraculously 


where the Holy Family abode in Egypt, 
nor how long their exile continued ; but 
ancient legends say that they remained 
two years* absent from Palestine, and 
lived at Matareeh, a few miles north-east 
of Cairo, where a fountain was long 
shown, of which Jesus had made the 
water fresh, and an ancient sycamore under 
which they had rested. The Evangelist 
alludes only to the causes of their flight 
and of their return, and finds in the latter 
a new and deeper significance for the 


* St. Bonaventura (De Vita Christi) says seven 
years. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
From the painting by Murillo in the White Palace, Genoa. 


words of the prophet Hosea, “Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son.” 

The ancient sycamore tree represented 
in our illustration is situated at the little 
village of Matareeh, which is about five 


miles from Cairo, The tree is very old 


and ragged, and was blown down within 
the last few years. “It belongs to the 
Khedive of Egypt, and is enclosed by a 
wall. It was planted in 1672, the original 
tree having died in 1665. About fifteen 


minutes’ walk from this spot is the 
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celebrated town of On, or Heliopolis, 
which is mentioned in the Bible. Very 
few fragments remain of the town, except 
the second highest obelisk, which is sup- 
posed to be the oldest in Egypt. Its height 
is over sixty-five feet, and it is of granite. 
It was there that Moses, under the name 
of Osarsiph, had been a priest. Onias, at 
the head of a large colony of Jewish 
refugees, flying from the rage of Antiochus, 
had founded a temple there, and was thus 
believed to have fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiah, 

The flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt led to very tragic consequences. 
Seeing that the Wise Men had notreturned 
to him, the alarm and jealousy of Herod 
assumed a still darker and more malignant 
aspect. He had no means of identifying 
the Royal Infant of the seed of David, 
and least of all would he have been likely 
to seek for Him in the cavern stable of 
the village khan. But he knew that the 
Child whom the visit of the Magi had 
taught him to regard as a future rival of 
himself or of his house was yet an infant 
at the breast; and as Eastern mothers 
usually suckle their children for two years, 
he issued his fell mandate to slay all the 
children of Bethlehem and its neighbour- 
hood, “from two years old and under.” 
Of the method by which the decree was 
carried out we know nothing. Thechildren 
may have b2en slain secretly, gradually, 
and by various forms of murder; or, as 
has been generally supposed, there may 
have been one single hour of dreadful 
butchery. The decrees of tyrants like 
Herod are usually involved in a deadly 
obscurity; they reduce the world to a 
torpor, in which it is hardly safe tospeak 
above a whisper. But the wild wail of 
anguish which rose from the mothers 
thus cruelly robbed of their infant children 
could not be hushed, and they who heard 
it might well imagine that Rachel, the 
great ancestress of their race, whose tomb 
stands by the roadside about a mile from 
Bethlehem, once more, as in the pathetic 
image of the prophet, mingled her voice 
with the mourning and lamentation of 
those who wept so inconsolably for their 
murdered little ones. 

It must have been very shortly after the 
Massacre of the Innocents that Herod 
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died. Only five days befoze his death he 
had made a frantic attempt at suicide, 
and had ordered the execution of his 
eldest son, Antipater. His deathbed was 
accompanied by circumstances of peculiar 
horror. On his bed of intolerable anguish, 
in that splendid and luxurious place which 
he had built for himself under the palms 
of Jericho, swollen with disease and 
scorched by thirst—ulcerated externally, 
and glowing inwardly with a “soft slow 
fire” —surrounded by plotting sons and 
plundering slaves, detesting all and de- 
tested by all; longing for death as a re- 
lease from tortures, yet dreading it as the 
beginning of worse terrors; stung by 
remorse, yet still unslaked with murder ; 
a horror to all around him, yet in his 
guilty conscience a worse terror to 
himself ; devoured by the premature cor- 
ruption of an anticipated grave ; eaten by 
worms, as though visibly smitten by the 
finger of God's wrath, after seventy years 
of successful villainy—the wretched old 
man, whom men had called the Great, 
lay in savage frenzy awaiting his last 
hour. As he knew that none would shed 
one tear for him, he determined that they 
should shed many for themsel ves,and issued 
an order that, under pain of death, the 
principal families in the kingdom and the 
chief of the tribes should come to Jericho. 
They came, and then, shutting them in 
the hippodrome, he secretly commanded 
his sister Salome that at the moment of 
his death they should all be massacred. 
And so, choking, as it were, with blood, 
the soul of Herod passed into the night. 

In purple robes, with crown and sceptre 
and precious stones, the corpse was placed 
upon its splendid bier, and accompanied 
with military pomp and burning incense 
to its grave in the Herodium, not far from 
the place where Christ was born. The 
day of Herod's death was observed as a 
festival. His will was disputed, his king- 
dom disintegrated, his last order was dis- 
obeyed, and his sons died for the most part 
in infamy and exile. If the intimation of 
Herod’s death was speedily given to 
Joseph, the stay in Egypt must have been 
too short to influence in any way the 
human development of the Saviour. 
This may perhaps be the reason why St. 
Luke passes it over in silence, 
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By BP. G 


I THE HUNTER. 
From George Saintburn to Jack Delvere, 
Grenadier Guards. 


26s, St. James’ Street, S. W. 
January 3, 1909. 

Dear Orv Man,—A line to tell you 
that I came an awful cropper at baccarat 
last night at Algy Fane’s rooms. I took 
over £400 in with me, and at half-past 
five in the morning left with less than 
fifty. What an utter fool I must have 
been considering the present state of my 
exchequer! Then, too, though I generally 
win at Monte Carlo, I invariably lose 
when gambling privately. I hate private 
gambling! I had won at first and feel- 
ing very tired wanted to go away, but 
Joe Raymond, who had lost heavily, per- 
suaded me to stop, and I was idiot enough 
to do so. “Don’t run away with your 
winnings, George,” he said; “give us 
unlucky devils the chance of getting a 
bit back.” I did so, and the result was 
that Joe got home with a bit to the good, 
and I finished in the way I have described. 
I say that I hate private gambling, which 
does not allow you to stop when you 
think proper, which leads to playing 
upon credit, to subsequent quarrels, and 
to sitting up all night in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere of smoke, drink and excitement. 

However, it’s no good moralising, and 
clearly the only thing for me to do is to 
marry a girl with money. And I have 
determined to lose no time about it. Of 
course, | mustn’t mind whether she is 
ugly or pretty. Beggars can’t be choosers, 
and I must fain be content with what- 
ever I can pick up; but she must be well 
off or she is no good to me. I know 
that it is not a nice thing to do, and to tell 
you the truth I am thoroughly ashamed 
of myself. But after all, marriage is the 
only way I can extricate myself from the 
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abyss of debts and difficulties into which 
I am plunged. 
Good-bye, Jack. I shall try and look 
you up to-morrow at about twelve. 
Always yours, 
GEorGE. 


From Jack Delveve, Grenadier Guards, to 
George Saintburn. 


Guarps’ Cuup, 
January 3, 1909. 

Dear GeorGe,—Just got your note. 
Meet me here to-morrow at 1.30. I shall 
be on parade all the morning. We can 
then go to lunch somewhere and discuss 
your position. For my part, | can only 
say that I think you are quite right to 
marry, and I should do so myself were | 
in your position, which, thank Heaven ! | 
am not. 

Everybody marries nowadays except 
some very foolish women and some very, 
very wise men. I am certainly one of 
the latter as far as marriage is concerned, 
and so I fancy would you be if you were 
not in this awful corner. However, make 
the best of it, old boy. You are good- 
looking, and young, and belong to an 
excellent family, and have many qualities 
that are likely to win a girl's heart. 
Therefore, in my judgment, you are sure 
to succeed in your present enterprise. 
More to-morrow. 

Thine, 
Jack. 


George Saintburn to Jack Delvere. 


January 8, 1909. 

Dear Jacx,—As you have left town and 
I can’t see you, I send you a line to tell 
you my news. I dined with the For- 
resters in Chesterfield Street last night, 
and took a Miss Grey in to dinner. | 
have never seen her before, but somehow 
or other | was very much struck with 
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her, and we got on capitally. This was 
remarked by Mrs. Forrester, who is, as 
you know, a great pal of mine, for she 
chaffed me about it in the drawing-room 
after dinner, and told me the girl was an 
orphan and had £7,000 a year under her 
own control. She advised me to go in for 
her, but I told her that I was sure I should 
have no earthly chance. “Don’t talk 
nonsense,”’ she said. “ Faint heart, etc. 
—I think that you would have every 
chance.” Mrs. Forrester is a born match- 
maker and offered to. help me in every 
way, and I have promised to call on 
Friday afternoon next and discuss the 
matter quietly with her. I have made up 
my mind to go in for the girl, and will 
keep you posted as to my progress, if 
any. 
Yours ever, 
GEorGE, 

P.S.—Miss Grey is quite nice-looking 
and very lady-like. Hername is Cynthia, 
which I think pretty, don’t you ? 

1. 


The same to the same. 


January 14, 1909. 

Dear Jacx,—As arranged, I called upon 
the Forresters on the day fixed. Mrs. 
Forrester was alone, and I listened to a 
lot of excellent advice. “ Don’t hesitate 
for a moment,” she said. “ There are, of 
course, lots of people after Miss Grey, but 
I never in my life saw her take so quickly 
to a new acquaintance as she did to you, 
the night you dined here. Of course, you 
must not be too precipitate, but on the 
other hand, don’t dilly-dally. ‘That is 
exactly the way to lose a girl. My 
experience in these matters teaches me 
that plus l'assaut est rapide, plus la reddi- 
tion est certaine.” She has promised to 
ask Miss Grey and her aunt (with whom 
she lives) to come next Tuesday. “I 
have got the ear of old Miss Fairfax,” 
she added, “and later on we shall find 
a valuable ally in her.” I am, of course, 
invited, and Mrs. Forrester will give me 
an opportunity of talking to the young 
lady. I haven’t a minute to lose, old 
chap. Some mischief-maker has told my 
uncle, old Sir Thomas Linnet, about my 
gambling. Consequently he has stopped 
the allowance he has always made me, 
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and has written me a very nasty letter 
informing me of his fixed intention never 
to give me another penny. I am not the 
least nervous about the old boy coming 
round in time, but all this is a great 
nuisance at the present juncture, when | 
have come to my last £40 and am being 
much worried by duns. | believe that I 
am labouring under Divine dissatisfac- 
tion, Just imagine, Levison has found 
out that I have been borrowing money 
from Ezekiel, and Ezekiel that I have 
been borrowing money from Levison. 
These two are not in the same “ ring,” 
so I thought I was quite safe in dealing 
with both of them. But somehow or 
other the fact has leaked out, and they 
are both of them simply furious, and I am 
hourly expecting writs. Will write you 
when there is any more news. 
Good-bye, old chap. 
Yours, 
GEORGE, 


From the same to the same. 


February 3, 1909. 

Dear Jacx,—You will recollect my 
telling you how well I got on with 
Miss Grey when I saw you the other day, 
and also with her aunt, who asked me to 
call. The old lady is not the least bit of 
a Gorgon, and I seemed to amuse her very 
much. And she told Mrs. Forrester after-— 
wards that “she thought I was a most 
delightful man.” If she only knew the 
true state of affairs! 

Well, of course I did call and was asked 
to dinner for two or three days ahead, and 
Mrs. Forrester got me some invitations to 
places where she knew Miss Grey was 
going. At last I felt that I must really 
take the plunge, and I did so last night. 
I had an excellent opportunity and took 
it. She said that she liked me very much, 
but that she must have the night to think 
it over, and also that she must consult her 
aunt, who it seems has brought her up. 

But, Jack, I feel an awful scoundrel 
trying to marry a nice girl like this for 
her money—a girl who I am sure trusts 
me implicitly, and for whom I have got 
to care a good deal. I can scarcely ask 
you to believe a statement like this 
coming from one who has frankly con- 
fessed his villainy to you. But nevertheless 
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it is quite true. Miss Grey is not so pretty 
as many girls, but she has such soft, kind 
eyes and such a wonderfully gentle voice. 
If she does accept me, | swear that I will 
make her the best husband in the world. 
You shall know my fate at once. 
Ever yours, 
GEORGE. 


P.S.—I am at my last tenner. I can 
say this, because you know | have always 
refused to take any money from you. 

G. 
The same to the same. 
February 4, 1909. 

Dear GeorGe,—I have been accepted 
and am in the seventh heaven of delight, 
although, as I told you, I feel a most awful 
villain. 

A new dilemma has presented itself. 
Immediately after leaving Cynthia this 
afternoon, | went to Longcroft’s to get 
her an engagement ring. Although he 
has had hundreds from me, the brute 
would not give me any more credit and 
said that he hed just been going to write 
to me to ask for a portion of his account. 
If he had known for what purpose | 
required the ring, he would have wanted 
to have loaded me with jewels. But I 
was not so mean as to tell him. 

I was in the greatest despair when a 
happy inspiration struck me. Why not 
get Cynthia a false ring ? Those Parisian 
diamond companies make such marvellous 
imitations of real jewelry that I will defy 
anyone but an expert to tell the differ- 
ence. Accordingly I went to one of these 
houses and for five guineas I bought a 
superb “diamond and pearl” ring which 
I shall take to her to-morrow. As soon 
as I get some money, or after we are 
married, | will find an excuse to take the 
ring to the jeweller, and | wilt have it 
copied in real stones. So you see that 
Cynthia will never know the truth. To 
what paltry shifts does poverty lead us! 

Yours, 
GEORGE, 


From the same to the same. 


April 6, 1909. 
Dear Jackx,—I have acted on the same 


principle that the great Marq uis of Mont- 
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rose set forth in lines I often used to hear 
my father quote : “ He either fears his 
fate too much, or his deserts are small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, and win 
or lose it all.” ‘ 

l certainly put the great event of my 
life “ to the touch” yesterday. As you 
know, Cynthia and I have now been 
engaged two months, and I think—anay, I 
am sure—that | can truly say that I have 
got tocare more for her every day ; indeed, 
I now love her devotedly. And I have 
become so heartily ashamed of myself 
that my whole conduct, commencing 
with my early scheme and culminating 
with the ring episode, has got on my 
nerves. After Hubert Ross paid me that 
£600 you know of, I would have changed 
the ring if I could have found an excuse 
to get it away. But this I could never 
do. Sol made up my mind to tell her 
the whole story, and I did so. We were 
walking in the park after lunch ; it was a 
lovely day and I asked her to sit down 
with me, and she assented. 

Then I began: “ We were going to be 
married, darling, in a fortnight,” I said, 
“but our marriage cannot take place 
until I have made a confession.” ‘ What 
is it, dear George ?” she asked, turning 
very pale. 

And then I told her all, concealing 
nothing and winding up with the ring 
fraud, with regard to which I spoke the 
exact truth, giving every detail. I said 
that I never meant to tell her all this, 
but that I had grown to love her so 
much that it was impossible for me to 
marry her leaving her in ignorance of the 
facts, and that now she knew all I must 
bow to the inevitable. 

She seemed pained at first, but never 
spoke one harsh or angry word. And 
after almost five minutes’ silence, which 
appeared to me to be two hours, she said: 
“I am glad you told me; I freely forgive 
you, and | will never refer to the subject 
again.” Needless to say that I thanked 
her again and again in impassioned 
words that I cannot now recall. And 
I wound up: “As for that horrid ring, 
give it me back and I will bring you one 
worthy of you this evening.” 

“That horrid ting,” she answered, “I 
mean to keep, and it will only leave me 
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when I die. I shall cherish it more than 
anything I possess.” 

I ask you, did you ever meet such a 
perfect woman? Your answer must be, 
“No.” 

Oh, what a weight I have off my mind! 

Ever yours, 
GEORGE. 


The same to the same. 


Riviera Hore, 
Monte Car_o, 
May 3, 1909. 
Dear Ov Jack,—Just one line to tell 
you how happy we are. I should have 
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wished nothing better than to have 
married Cynthia, even if she had not 
possessed one penny. 

I suppose you saw Sir Thomas’ death 
in the papers last week. Well, the good 
old boy, who was sincerely fond of me, 
relented at last, and has left me over 
£5,000 a year and a nice little place in 
Berkshire. I am afraid that you will 
say that I am another example of how 
the wicked flourish. Anyhow, I am sure 
that there is no happier man walking 
about on two legs. 

Iver yours, 
GEORGE, 


II. THE HUNTRESS. 


Miss Ada Brooke, 17a, Preston Street, 
Brighton, to Mrs Brooke, 349, Bury 
Street, Bloomsbury. 


November 14, 1908. 

Dearest MammMa,—You were quite 
right when you told me that ifI came toa 
really good boarding-house at Brighton 
during the season I might very likely 
pick up aman with money ; but I venture 
to say that you never could have dreamt 
that I should sosoon be successful. Here 
have I been at Brighton for three days 
only, and have already got a most eligible 
young man under the wheels of my 
chariot. He is a Mr. James Campbell, 
and was until lately in the Foreign 
Office, but having come into a good deal 
of money, has given up his appointment. 
I heard Miss Potter, the landlady, tell 
one of the boarders that he has at least 
£3,000 a year, and as Miss Potter knows 
Mr. Campbell and his family well, I 
daresay that it is true. 

Now he has taken a violent fancy to 
me, and shows it in a very unmistakable 
manner. He scarcely ever takes his eyes 
off me, and pays me as much attention 
as is possible in a boarding-house like 
this. With any sort of luck I ought to 
succeed, and it shan’t be my fault if I 
don’t. Before I came I am told that he 
seemed to have taken a fancy to a Miss 
Smith who is staying here, but now he 
scarcely speaks to her. She is a quiet, 
insignificant little person, and I need 


hardly say that I don’t fear her as a rival. 
More to-morrow. 
Your affectionate daughter, 
ApA. 


Mrs. Brooke to Miss Ada Brooke. 
November 15, 1908. 

My pear Cuitp,—I need scarcely tell 
you how delighted I was to get your 
letter. I think that you are managing 
admirably, and you certainly do credit 
to my careful bringing up. Children are 
so disappointing as a rule. But I will 
say, my dear Ada, that you are a brilliant 
exception. And now let me give youa 
little advice in reference to this, the most 
important matter that has ever come 
into your life. Now above all make 
yourself a little difficile. Believe me, it 
is the only way to deal with men. If 
the creatures see, or think they see, that 
you are “setting your cap” at them— 
whatever that may mean, they will either 
get shy, or else lose their inclination for 
the pursuit. Let the man run after you, 
not you after the man. When he asks 
you to go to the theatre, or go out to 
lunch, or to take you for a walk, only 
consent about once out of three times. 
He will then see that the golden apple 
is not going to fall into his mouth just 
because he condescends to wish it. 
Talking about golden apples sets me 
thinking of another thing. The morning 
you left it struck me that you had put 
a little too much golden wash on that 
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pretty little head of yours. I meant to 
speak to you about it on the way to 
Victoria, but somehow or other it escaped 
my memory. You usually manage your 
hair so well, that I would defy anybody 
to detect that it was not exactly natural. 
Irom experience I have discovered that 
the two things that men most dislike 
are false teeth and false hair. As to the 
former you have nothing to conceal; 
pray be careful about the latter. With 
regard to Miss Smith I think that there 
is nothing to fear. She is evidently what 
the French call une quantité négligeable. 
But for all that be very careful. Those 
quiet and demure girls are generally very 
sly and scheming. So mind you keep 
your eyes open. 
And now good-bye, dearest Ada. 
Ever your affectionate mother, 
CiaRA Brooke. 


From Miss Ruth Smith, to Miss Margaret 
Soames, 17a, Preston Street, Brighton. 


November 20, 1908. 

Dearest Mance,—I do wish that you 
were here. When one is feeling miserable 
it is such a comfort to have someone near 
you in whom to confide. And I am feel- 
ing so very miserable. However, dear 
Madge, as I cannot tell you my troubles, 
I must write them. 

About a fortnight ago we had a new 
arrival—a Miss Brooke. She has made 
quite a sensation here. She is a fine girl, 
tall, with a beautiful figure, and although 
I do not like her face, it is certainly 
remarkably handsome. She is very 
vivacious and has a great deal to say 
for herself, and she seems to have 
captivated all the men in this boarding- 
house. When I last wrote you will 
recollect my saying how much | liked 
Mr. Campbell, and how well we were 
getting on together, and I gave you a 
hint of a hope that had sprung up in my 
heart. Mr. Campbell was so nice to me 
and so attentive, and seemed to prefer 
poor little me to anybody else in the 
place. But since the advent of Miss 
Brooke, all is changed. When she first 
came he told me that he did not like her, 
but now he seems to be completely under 
her spell, and never happy when he is 
away from her. Mr. Campbell appears 


to avoid me, and though, of course, he is 
civil and polite when we do meet, yet his 
whole manner has entirely changed. | 
cannot help feeling, dear, very hurt and 
wounded, although of course I know that 
there is nothing much in me to admire, 
and I quite understand a man being more 
attracted to a girl like Miss Brooke. 
However, I must make the best of it, I 
suppose, although, dearest Madge, I did 
so hope that he was getting to like me. 
He as good as told me so the evening 
before she came. The post is going out, 
so I must say good-bye. 
Ever, dear, your affectionate friend, 
RuTu. 


Miss Ada Brooke to Mrs. Brooke. 


November 20, 1908. 

Dearest Mamma, — Nothing could 
possibly be better. Mr. Campbell is 
more épris than ever. I have learnt 
three of his favourite songs. He is 
enthusiastic about my voice. We have 
been to the theatre and for several long 
walks. Thank heaven, the weather is 
beautiful. It is exactly like Nice. He 
has not actually said anything that I 
could construe into an offer of marriage, 
but he has gone very near it. However, 
I must not be impatient. Everything 
will come as I wish, and I have never 
been so happy in my life. Perhaps you 
are right about my hair. I have begun 
to tone it down, although Mr. Campbell 
said yesterday he thought it was the most 
beautiful hair he had ever seen. I have 
ordered a dress at a very nice shop in 
North Street, rather dear—fifteen guineas. 
It is a kind of dove grey, the shade that 
Mr. Campbell says he likes. I have also 
invested in a love of a false fringe which 
exactly matches the colour of my hair. 
It will be very convenient to wear under 
my hat when walking on the front, as my 
own fringe gets out of curl with the sea- 
spray, and what is worse is getting a trifle 
thin. I will report progress every day. 
Prepare for something startling at any 
moment. How mortified those horrid 
Bristowe girls will be when I return to 
town engaged to a man with three 
thousand a year. 

Fond love, your affectionate daughter, 


ADA. 
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From James Campbell, 17a, Preston Street, 
Brighton to John Holmes, Have Court, 
lemple. 


November 20, 1908. 

Dear Jack,—I want to see you much, 
and as I can’t come up to town, would 
you mind running down here from Satur- 
day to Monday? I will of course put 
you up. I say that I can’t get up to town, 
and it is for this reason, my dear old chap. 
I am chained here ; yes, positively chained. 

The truth is this: At last I have fallen 
under the spell of the enchantress. I am 
absolutely madly in love—how I have 
often laughed with you about this sort of 
thing ; how [have ridiculed it! But the 
cup has come to my lips at last, and I 
suppose that I must drink its contents. 
The lady is a Miss Brooke who has been 
staying in this house for some little time. 
She is very beautiful—not only in my 
eyes, because everyone is attracted to her. 
She has a perfect figure and a lovely face, 
but what I admire most, a wealth of 
beautiful golden hair. Then, too, she is 
clever, but what is best of all, her nature 
is as simple asachild’s. She is so different 
to the designing minxes one meets nowa- 
days. I think I am getting on well with 
her, but I am so nervous about the whole 
business that I am hardly a good judge 
of the real state of affairs. Anyhow,I am 
going to risk it in a few days and propose 
to her. I made up my mind to marry 
some few months ago, but up to now I 
never met anyone I cared for enough to 
ask her to be my wile. Stay, there is a 
nice, quiet, ladylike little girl, a Miss 
Smith, staying here to whom I believe I 
was getting positively attached, when 
Miss Brooke came upon thescene. Since 
then of course I have thought no more 
about her. 

Wish me luck, dear old boy, and 

Believe me, yours always, 
Jim. 


Mrs. Brooke to Miss Ada Brooke. 


November 21, 1908. 
Dzar Ava,—Your letter was indeed 


welcome. You seem to have played your 
cards extremely well—you scarcely need 
advice from me, and if I do offer you 
any, it is only to say that you may as 
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well now assume a. more affectionate 
demeanour, and, to speak plainly, compel 
Mr. Campbell to propose. There should 
be no further procrastination on his part, 
nor should you allow any. He must 
really not put his declaration off any 
longer. There is an old Spanish proverb 
in which I entirely believe. It is that 
“in the village of By-and-by will be 
found the hostelry of Never.” I am 
longing for your next letter, which I feel 
confident will tell me of your engagement. 
With fond love, 
Ever your affectionate mother, 
CLARA BROOKE. 


Miss Ada Brooke to Mrs. Brooke. 


November 30, 1908. 
Dear Mamma,—I have awful news. I 
can scarcely hold my pen to write. The 
most dreadful thing happened this morn- 

ing. It is all over, of that I am certain. 
Mr. Campbell and I went out for a walk 
on the pier before lunch this morning. I 
must tell you that I had taken your 
advice and I was bringing him along 
capitally. Directly he left the house he 
began speaking to me in almost affec- 
tionate terms, and when we reached the 
pier his language was warmer still. It 
was blowing half a gale,’and at any 
other time I should not have gone on the 
pier. But as it was quite deserted I 
thought it best to do so in order to bring 
matters to a climax. And I was right. 
We had scarcely reached the end of the 
pier when Mr. Campbell said, “ There is 
a matter I have been wanting to speak 
to you about for some time, and which is 
very dear to my heart.” He paused, and 
I was in a whirl of expectation. At this 
moment a terrific gust of wind burst on 
us, and my hat became unpinned and 
blew off my head, accompanied by my 
fringe! Mr. Campbell ran after them, 
and if I live to be a hundred I shall never 
forget his look of disgust as he handed 
them back to me. I was within an ace 
of fainting on the spot. We returned 
home scarcely speaking a word, and he 
never put in an appearance at lunch. I 
am distracted and cannot write any more. 

Your unhappy daughter, 
ADA, 
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James Campbell to John Holmes, 


Bricuton, December 3, 1908. 

Dear Jacx,—You will think me a 
curious kind of fellow, and as change- 
able as a woman, The truth is, I have 
altered my mind. I have been entirely 
disillusioned with regard to Miss Brooke. 
The reason I cannot tell to you or to 
anyone else, nor shall I ever do so. 
Suffice it to say that it is a matter that 
in no way affects that young lady’s 
character or reputation. You will recol- 
lect my writing to you about Miss Smith. 
Well, this morning I asked her to marry 
me, and she has consented. I need only 
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look into her honest blue eyes to assure 
myself that I shall be happy with her. I 
am very thankful that I was not hope- 
lessly entangled in the other quarter. 

I am coming up to town for a few 
hours the day after to-morrow and will 
look you up. 

Yours always, 
Jim. 


Telegram from Miss Ada Brooke 
to Mrs. Brooke. 
December 3, 1908. 
All over. Expect me to-night. No use 
stopping here any longer. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


M* RUDOLF BESIER had fully 
established his position as a dra- 
matist of creative power and 
sturdy independence before he gave us 
“Don,” produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre in October. In “ Olive Latimer’s 
Husband” he created a highly original 
and dramatic situation which he de- 
veloped with a firm and dexterous hand 
to its inevitably pathetic conclusion. 
The play was bold, original, effective, 
though, if a motif of gloom is to be a 
certain precursor to a lack of popular 
support, “Olive Latimer’s Husband” 
stood little chance of the success it 
merited. On the strength of that play 
alone, one might reasonably wonder if 
the author had the gift of humour. We 
now know that he has, and has it in 
abundance. “Don” isa delightful comedy 
of character, based on a situation at once 
startling and plausible, eccentric it may 
be, and yet incredible only to those who 
can only conceive of strict convention- 
ality in the ranks of cultivated society. 
The title “ Don” is, of course, a satirical 
label to link the hero of the piece, Stephen 
Bonington, with the immortal exploits 
of that knight of dames who took wind- 
mills for giants, and scullery-maids for 
ladies of beauty and fortune, victims of 
magic spells. Stephen is no impossible 
hero. He is an idealist and an altruist, 
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qualities that excite the admiration of 
most of us so long as they remain pure 
abstractions. Stephen is bent on carry- 
ing them out in conduct, and he straight- 
way becomes ridiculous, just as any man 
who kept the whole moral law of Christ 
would be an object of mirth and con- 
tempt, so consistent are we all. Stephen 
is a poet, as we might suppose. He is 
engaged to marry a very charming girl 
who is very much in love with him, and 
has an amused and appreciative, even 
sympathetic, toleration for his escapades 
in the relief of the unhappy and oppressed. 
Then he has a doting mother, the kind 
of mother who is always clucking for 
him like a distracted hen, and ready to 
do any violence to her own settled con- 
victions to oblige her son. His father is 
a clergyman with a conventionally nar- 
row horizon. His fiancée is loving and 
tolerant, as I have said. Her father is 
an army officer, General Sinclair, retired, 
a martinet for the strictly social point of 
view, and his wife is a woman of the 
world with an incorrigible sense of 
humour. These are the very divergent 
characters upon: whom our hero’s exploit 
works its diverse effects. And what is 
his exploit? Some time before the play 
opens he had befriended in London a 
lonely girl, earning her own living, and 
had saved her from the libidinous 
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advances of ascoundrel. He had watched 
over her, helped her on, got her the post 
of companion to his mother, which she 
lost because the mother suspected the 
girl was in love withStephen. Then she 
married an Albert Thompsett, an artisan 
and a hard, dour chapelite, who had 
become a sort of religious tyrant. Just 
as Stephen was on the eve of visiting 
his parents with the Sinclairs—father, 
mother, and daughter, he received a 
despairing letter from Mrs. Thompsett, 
asking him to come to her. He goes, 
finds her in a state of hysteria, hears her 
story, tells her she must leave her husband 
(who is absent), and carries her off, intend- 
ing to take her to his father’s house, 
which they reach after a night—a quite 
innocent night—spent on the way. Mean- 
while a letter has reached the vicarage 
from Thompsett, informing the household 
that Stephen has run away with his, 
Thompsett’s, wife, and that Thompsett 
is after them. This wrecking bomb has 
barely exploded when Stephen and Mrs. 
Thompsett arrive at the vicarage. The 
elope ment is quite true then, but behold! 
it is a most platonic elopement or, I 
ought rather to say, a most quixotic 
elopement. Doubtless the hysterical Mrs. 
l hompsett would have accepted Stephen’s 
aid on any conditions, but he wasn’t 
offering any. Apparently no such idea 
occurs to him. It is magnificent, but it 
is not according to Hoyle. It is credible, 
but can we believe? Even if we believe, 
can we condone? Mr. Besier makes us 
both believe and condone; the triumphant 
note of his play is the admirable skill 
with which he defines his group of 
strongly contrasted characters in their 
several ways of meeting the situation 
thrust upon them by the unflinching 
altruist. He abounds in humour, and it 
is genuine humour; our laughter might 
easily melt into tears, for Stephen is in 
deadly earnest, and the conventional pre- 
judices of a whole world are not to be 
lightly ignored. To enlist our unques- 
tioned interest in Stephen Bonington it 
is essential that the part should be in 
the right hands, and Mr. Charles Quarter- 
maine fulfils that condition amply. We 
must feel that he is absolutely assured 
of himself, and Mr. Quartermaine conveys 
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that assurance. He makes us realise that 
if his methods are quixotic he does not 
know it. He goes about his knight- 
errantry with a breezy, courageous, un- 
shrinking confidence. When everyone 
else condemns him, he turns to his fiancée, 
Ann Sinclair, quite confident that she 
will understand him. Happily for him 
she does. She, also, is very admirably 
played by Miss Ellen O’Malley. But it 
is invidious work making any distinctions 
in a cast so uniformly excellent. For its 
acting no less than for its originality of 
themes, humour of treatment, strength of 
characterisation, “ Don” should be seen. 
“Don” is produced under Mr. Hertert 
French’s management at the Haymarket, 
who precedes the comedy with an ex- 
travagant farce by Mr. Charles McEvoy, 
under the title of ‘Gentlemen of the 
Road,” portraying the ingenious resources 
of a party of wayside tramps in convert- 
ing a neighbouring landowner, who hates 
tramps, into their aider and abettor. 


The success of Mr. Jerome's play, “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” natur- 
ally conduced to some keenness of antici- 
patory interest in Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy's play, “The Servant in the 
House,” since it was known that it 
introduces a character who, like the 
mysterious stranger of the third floor 
back, may be designed to represent the 
Founder of the Christian Faith. But 
while Mr. Jerome’s work is a series of 
episodes, Mr. Kennedy’s is a single ef isode. 
The one relates the reforming influence 
of a Christ-like character upon a group 
of people having no other relation to 
each other than that they chance to be 
fellow-boarders in a Bloomsbury board- 
ing-house, and covers a period of some 
time, while the other is concerned with 
a single family, and the time of the 
action occupies but as many hours as the 
play itself; the rise of each curtain in 
the last three acts discovering the identi- 
cal situation as at the end of the preced- 
ing act ; and necessarily the scene remains 
the same throughout the play. What is 
the divine conception of the brotherhood 
of man ? is the motif of ** The Servant in 
the House.” The Rev. William Smythe 


is a successful and popular clergyman. 
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His idea of brotherhood is illustrated in 
the fact that, because his own brother, 
Robert, was not a credit to the family, 
he was cast adrift many years before, and 
as nearly as possible forgotten ever since. 
William and his wife, however, adopted 
Robert’s only child, a girl, and have 
brought her up in complete ignorance 
of her father. The vicar’s wife is wrapped 
up in her husband's social and professional 
success, his personal success as a man 
rather than his spiritual success as a 
servant of Christ. Her mundane point 
of view is partly explained by the fact 
that she is the daughter of a worldly- 
minded and narrowchurchman, the Bishop 
of Lancashire, who opposed her marriage, 
and has never visited her since she made 
that mistake. ‘The Smythes have a new 
butler, Manson by name, who appears at 
the opening of the play in Eastern garb, 
and speedily obtains a very singular 
position and influence in the household, 
an influence which can only be accounted 
for by his possession of some mysterious 
power of awakening in othersa finer sense 
of duty and responsibility than they are 
accustomed to recognise. The vicar is 
roused to a passionate conviction of his 
long-neglected duty to his scapegrace 
brother Robert. ‘The conventional code 
of ministerial service and obligation gives 
place to the higher claims of a practical 
Christianity based on the real brother- 
hood of mankind. He refuses to abet 
the schemes of his father-in-law, the 
bishop, who would exploit the Church for 
financial gain, and he strenuously opposes 
his wife, whose religicn is a thing of 
social stability rather than a consorting 
with sinners. She is the last to succumb 
to the mysterious influence, but in the 
end she does. The Bishop of Lancashire, 
entrenched behind the pride of ecclesiasti- 
cal self-assurance, atno time comes within 
measurable distance of a softening of 
heart. But Robert, the scapegrace, is 
received back, and between him and his 
brother, the vicar, a new compact is 
made; together, in their several ways, 
but in concord and humility, they will 
clean out the foul sewers that breed 
disease and death to body and soul alike. 

Such is the wholesome preaching of 
this tract, masquerading very vividly and 
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trenchantly in the form of a drama. As 
such we must obligingly overlook the 
unreality of that scene wherein the pomp- 
ous bishop mistakes the unkempt and 
boorish Robert for a brother Bishop of 
Benares. Short sight and defective hear- 
ing are not enough to reconcile an audi- 
ence to so ridiculous a blunder, and the 
farcical extravagance of it seems singu- 
larly repugnant to the spirit of the play as 
a whole. What a contrast to this incon- 
gruity are the scenes between Mary and 
her father, Robert Smith, of whose identity 
she is in complete ignorance till near the 
end of the play! ‘They are perfectly 
within the picture, tender, gracious, full 
of sentiment, if you will, but quite true 
to nature. And these scenes are acted 
with consummate art by Miss Gwladys 
Wynne and Mr. Henry Miller. In truth 
Miss Wynne’s acting is a delight. Nota 
gesture or expr ssion or movement or 
utterance mars the perfect art of her 
impersonation. I do not know what her 
experience has been, but certainly we 
have no ingénue on the London stage 
at present who gives greater promise. 
Mr. Milletr’s abilities were recognised in 
“The Great Divide,” and though his 
present part of Robert Smith does not 
suit him quite so well, it is a conscien- 
tious and impressive study. Of Mr. 
Sydney Valentine’s impersonation of the 
mysterious personality of the butler Man- 
son, more than one view is possible. 
Perhaps its deficiencies are to be traced 
entirely to the construction of the play 
itself, and this again is, perhaps, an un- 
avoidable defect. For his influence is 
rather felt than prcclaimed, and since he 
is the leading protagonist, a sense of 
int flectiveress follows. But it is easy to 
see that, if he were made a mote voluble 
moralist, the véle would sink to that of 
the mere preacher. His assumption cer- 
tainly runs no risk of the taint of mounte- 
bankism. It is full of dignity; it is 
restrained, and conveys just that sense of 
mystery that rouses a feeling of awe, 
which was dcubtless the author’s purpose. 
Apart from the question of art altogether, 
it may be doubted whether such plays 
effect more than {o minister to a certain 
religious nostalgia without convincing 
the conscience, 
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Sic Walter Raleigh is so great a figure 
in an age which the imagination of to- 
day is always magnifying that it is 
doubtful if any theatrical presentation 
of the man could do otherwise than 
belittle his figure. In the four-act play 
produced at the Lyric, Mr. William 
Devereux has made history play second 
to melodrama, or rather he has conceived 
a melodramatic romance and given it an 
historical setting. We have Queen 
Elizabeth in all her capricious moods, 
but we also have Sir Walter diving head 
foremost from a window of the Tower to 
go to her rescue. We have the Spanish 
conspiracy, but we also have Sir Walter 
contending single-handed against the 
conspirators in a lonely house where the 
Queen has come unattended. That is to 
say, we have the Tudor throne assailed 
on every side by Spanish craft and guile 
and hate, with but a single prop—Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It is indeed a gallant, 
a tireless, a marvellously quick-witted 
and resourceful prop, and happy the 
beleaguered throne that possesses even one 
such ; but after all it is the gallantry and 
energy and wit and resource of the swash- 
buckler, a d’Artagnan bred to the sea 
instead of the rile of a musqueteer. 
Such are the exigencies of melodrama 
which cannot fail to twist the historical 
perspective. This is not the Sir Walter 
Raleigh of history, this debonair gentle- 
man, swayed by just two motives—loyalty 
to his Queen and to his love, but Mr. 
Devereux did not mean him to be ; what 
he has given us instead is a good lover 
and a good fighter, a breezy, dashing, 
impetuous hero, quick to love, quick to 
hate, quick with his sword, and prompt 
with his tongue. He loves danger so well 
that he courts it needlessly, just for the 
fun of the fighting. How well this 
brilliantly conceived Sir Walter suits 
Mr. Lewis Waller must be plain to the 
poorest intelligence. Mr. Waller scores 
in every episode, or if, for the moment, 
he is left under a cloud, it is only to add 
to his glory when the sun of his fortunes 
shines again. 

Without a doubt, considering the end 
Mr. Devereux plainly set himself in 
writing this play, he has achieved. His 
characters are strongly drawn ; his 
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scenes appeal to the imagination ; his 
history is accurate enough to satisfy most 
minds. He has given us an ideal hero, 
and idealised the most romantic episode 
in the real life of that hero; and he has 
placed that romance amidst the intrigues 
of a sumptuous court, and the machi- 
nations of a great dynastic conspiracy. 
He has woven into his play those familiar 
traditions of Raleigh—such as the use of 
tobacco, the writing on glass of the 
couplet for Elizabeth’s eye—which assist 
the realism immensely in the popular 
mind, and he has done all this skilfully. 
He has given us a couple of savage duels 
with the rapier, one, in the third act, 
an exceedingly realistic encounter, If 
these things do not make a successful 
melodrama, what will? we may well 
ask, 

The portrait of Queen Elizabeth is very 
full-bodied and convincing, and Miss 
Winifred Emery does it full justice. 
Mr. Devereux has clearly taken great 
pains in delineating the character of that 
extraordinary sovereign. He seems to 
have turned into view, one by one, every 
facet of that brilliant and many-sided 
gem, her capriciousness, her queenliness, 
her wrath, her tenderness, her jealousy; 
her fearlessness, her sense of justice. If 
it is not complete, it is complete enough 
to give vivid life to our mental pictures 
of the great Queen. By contrast, the 
sweet womanliness of Elizabeth Throg- 
morton, as played by Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, is all the more telling—helps 
us to realise why Elizabeth's courtiers 
invariably bestowed their hearts at the 
risk of their fortunes. Another admir- 
able portrait is Mr. C. W. Somerset's de 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador. But 
the long cast is throughout quite 
adequately filled, so that nothing is 
lacking, seemingly, to ensure a long and 
prosperous life to “ Sir Walter Ralegh.” 


The most charming thing in “The 
Merry Peasant,’ a German light opera, 
done into English with variations and 
produced at the Strand Theatre last 
month, is the acting and dancing of Miss 
Winifred Beryl in the first act. I think 


everyone must keenly regret that little 
Annamirl has to grow up between the 
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first and second acts, and emerge from 
short skirts and bare legs into decorously 
long gowns, appropriate to a young miss 
of twenty or so. We have had several 
child actresses, but none of them has 
possessed quite the special charm of little 
Miss Beryl. Her unaffected naturalness 
in the spoken dialogue and action of the 
play is enchanting, but the grace’ and 
poetry of her simple dance are inde- 
scribable. I am very sure the public will 
flock to see her, if there is nothing else 
in the play to draw them. But there is 
much else. ‘There is Mr. Courtice Pounds, 
for instance, the jolly, self-sacrificing 
peasant of the Tyrolese village, who 
stints himself to educate his son, only to 
be neglected and almost forgotten by the 
young Viennese lawyer. There is, too, a 
plot with a fair measure of substance, not 
original enough to be startling, but of 
some basic value nevertheless. Perhaps 
| ought to call it a story, for, singularly 
enough, what there is of romantic plot, 
appears only in the last few moments of 
the play. This story is simplicity itself. 
Old Mattheus Roiter, in the first act, sends 
his son Vincent to Vienna to be educated 
for the law, and for ten long years they 
are parted. Then Vincent comes home, 
but the simple rustic life and manners of 
his native village are now distasteful to 
him, and back he goes to his career and 
his fine new friends without spend- 
ing even a night with the father who 
has done so much for him. In the 
final act we see him in all his glory, 
about to be married to the daughter of 
an Austrian Count and General, with the 
strongest aristocratic prejudices against 
mésalliances. Hither come, at this 
inopportune moment, Vincent’s father 
and Annamirl, a girl of unknown parent- 
age who has been brought up by old 
Mattheus since she was left a foundling 
in the village. With them come other vil- 
lagers from Oberwang, including Stefan, 
who is in love with Annamirl. Here we 
have plenty of comedy, not to say farce, 
when these simple-minded villagers are 
confronted with the magnificence of the 
Count Von Grumow'’s palace and entour- 
age. We also foresee complications when 
the General discovers the lowliness of his 
prospective son-in-law’s birth, and is 
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introduced to the peasant father. Sure 
enough the complications arise. The 
fiery old General repudiates theconnection, 
but then comes the surprise in store for 
us. We have heard in the course of the 
play a good deal of the motto Nil 
desperandum found on some of the belong- 
ings of the little foundling Annamirl, 
and it turns out that this is the motto of 
the Von Grumows, and that the Count 
had a daughter stolen from him in 
infancy. Of course, therefore, Annamirl 
is the long-lost daughter, and Count 
Grumow will bless the man who has 
brought her up and restored her to him. 
He will even consent to her marriage 
with the peasant Stefan. So all ends 
merrily, after a joyous medley of rustic 
scenes and much captivating music. The 
book is by Victor Leon, and the musical 
setting by Leo Fall. One of the features 
of the production is the very energetic 
national dance by a troupe of Tegernseer 
dancers, which occurs in the course of a 
village féte in the second act. 


To invent a couple of sensational 
scenes, involving much stage carpentry 
and theatrical realism, and write a drama 
round them, is as little calculated to 
result in a work of art as when a hack 
writer is required to write a story round 
a series of illustrations. But no one who 
goes to a Drury Lane drama expects a 
work of art, fortunately, so that we may 
assume no one is disappointed in “ The 
Whip,” for the construction of which Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton 
are jointly responsible. What a Drury 
Lane audience does expect, and has a 
right to expect, from past experience, is 
a series of thrills over the fortunes of some 
persons in whose fate they are induced to 
take an interest, and if the fortunes of 
these persons can be mixed up with the 
adventures of a horse or dog, or some 
other dumb animal, so much the better. 
The real test of merit in a Drury Lane 
drama is the happening of something 
which never happened before on a stage, 
and the successful performance of which 
is the cause of immense astonishment in 
the audience. All this is got into “ The 
Whip,” and a railway disaster of the very 
first quality is the sensational happening 
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of the performance. Granted that it isa 
desirable thing to do, it must be admitted 
that it is very cleverly done at Drury 
Lane. The incident, indeed, frovides a 
whole series of realistic sensations gradu- 
ally accelerating the pulse till the cul- 
mination in the final catastrophe. We 
see the horse-box on the rails at the 
station, the arrival and loading of the 
racehorse which we already know is 
doomed by the machinations of the 
villain, and whose destruction would 
mean the financial ruin of the hero. Only 
one person knows of the vile plot, and he 
is locked up in Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
works! Vain hope, you say? Wait; all 
things are possible. But time presses. 
‘The train backs down and the horse-box 
is coupled on. The whistle shrieks, and 
we are off. We gather speed. The land- 
scape—moving back curtain—rushes past 
us. Suddenly we plunge into a tunnel. 
A carriage door stealthily opens and the 
arch-villain emerges, creeps along the 
foot-board, reaches and uncouples the 
horse-box. So brave a feat deserves 
unstinted ag plause, but we anathematise 
him instead. For the train rushes off, and 
there stands the box with “The Whip” 
inside, and the express, we know, is 
coming swiftly behind. Will the rescue 
never come? Hark! ‘There is the toot 
of a motor car, and up it drives at any- 
thing under sixty miles an hour. Out 
leaps Lambert, the trainer, the only man 
who knows. In a jiffy he has the box 
unlocked, and “ The Whip” out safe on 
tevva firma, and here comes the express, 
and the horse-box may be sold for fire- 
wood. And then we cheer! We are a 
sporting people, and we cheeragain. We 
are a sentimental people, and we cheer 
once more on that account. The great 
scene—the thing we came for—is over, 
and nothing else much matters. The 
other telling scenes in “ The Whip” are 
a hunt-breakfast in a fine old country 
mansion, Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks, 
the Falconhurst Kennels, and the New- 
market Raceccurse, with the victory of 
“The Whip.” Thus we see there are 
many elements of popularity in the play, 
and the story the authors have contrived 
to fit the pictures is a sufficiently interest- 
ing one to hold the whole together. The 
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coincidences are extraordinary, of course, 
but real life supplies parallels, and melo- 
drama takes no count of coincidences 
anyway. Perhaps, in real life, no one 
would be seriously taken in by the 
impudent assertion of the prior marriage, 
but we harden our hearts and the incident 
is impressive. So much in a play of this 
quality depends on the rapid flow of 
incident and the vitality and simulated 
sincerity of the actors, and in this respect 
“The Whip” is splendidly served. The 
cast, one and all, play as though they 
were in very earnest, and the drama goes 
with a fine swing. 


At Wyndham’s ‘Theatre Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey is playing in a comedy by Mr. 
Monckton Hoffe, that has the title of 
‘The Little Damozel.” ‘There are four 
effective characters in this singular pro- 
duction, and no self-respecting person 
would glory in the acquaintance of any 
of them. There is Captain Neil Partington, 
who has money and has promised to 
marry little Julie Alardy (a singer in a 
Soho café)and wants to get out of it. There 
is Julie, “ the little damozel,” wko has 
had experience and holds a lot of com- 
promising letters from Partington, and 
means to make him pay for them. There 
is Recklaw Poole, who is a rather bad 
lot, has been warned off the turf, and is 
in love with a nice girl, Sybil Craven. 
And Partington and his friend Angel 
conspire together to persuade Poole to 
marry Julie, and Poole agrees to do it 
for £15,000. We are convinced that, if 
we ever got into the Café Angélique 
when this gang was about, we should 
stand no chance in any game going in 
which the stakes were worth having. 
The first act is chiefly devoted to a dis- 
cussion between Partington and Angel 
upon the former’s entanglement with 
Julie and the best way of getting him out 
of it (in which they both appear to 
measure Poole’s character pretty accu- 
rately),and to the sordidnegotiations with 
Poole that result in his undertaking the 
job. He does undertake it, and proposes 
to the girl, who accepts him with little 
or no demur, and the whole company 
dance a sort of wild fandango as the 
curtain falls. In the second act we find 
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Julie and Poole married and very com- 
fortably settled in a flat, and apparently 
happy and prospering. Then a thunder- 
bolt falls. Partington comes to see 
Julie to get back his compromising 
letters, which Julie, of course, has no 
further use for ; but she is a young cat who 
likes to play with her mouse, and she 
gives Partington an uncomfortable 
quarter-hour while her husband is playing 
billiards in another room. Partington, 
it appears, is engaged again, this time to 
Sybil Craven, and naturally does not 
want Poole to know that fact. However, 
Sybil follows him up to the flat, because 
she wants to know the “ little damozel,” 
and while she is there Poole comes in. 
An interesting tableau! Assoon as Poole 
realises that Partington is engaged to 
the one woman he, Poole, has always 
loved, he is furious, thinking Partington 
bought him to marry Julie so as to have 
a clear field to win Sybil. In his rage he 
draws a cheque for the £15,000, flings it 
at Partington and, to use an appropriate 
phrase, “ blows the whole gaff.” So Julie 
comes to know of the discreditable bar- 


gain by which she was sold to Poole, and 
goes off in a huff, vowing she will never see 


him again. It is to be observed that 
Poole’s conduct is quite consistent in this 
scene—quite consistently caddish, that is 
to say. He acts on impulse, without giving 


a thought to the woman he has treated 
with so much contempt. So long as he can 
revenge himself by exposing Partington’s 
character to Sybil he cares not a jot for 
the feelings of the woman he has made 
his wife. But since, in the last act, she 
forgives him, perhaps we waste any sym- 
pathy we may be disposed to feel for her. 
On the whole, therefore, Mr. Monckton 
Hoffe introduces us to low company and 
a repulsive plot, and in the fortunes of 
none of his characters is it possible to take 
any real interest. This judgment is in 
no wise impaired by the scheme disclosed 
in the final scene, Poole’s scheme of using 
all the money he has left in insuring his 
life in a number of companies which ex- 
pressly exclude suicide as a cause of 
forfeiture of policy, and then taking 
passage to a foreign port and throwing 
himself overboard en route. He is just 
the sort of man to conceive a fraud of 
that nature. I confess to no little surprise 
to seeing Mr. Charles Hawtrey in such a 
part as Recklaw Poole. He plays it with 
entire candour, abating no jot of its 
essential; repulsiveness but it is quite 
lacking in humour, and though, now and 
then, Mr. Hawtrey’s admirable art comes 
dangerously near to exciting in us a 
momentary sympathy, it is only by doing 
violence to the author's delineation of a 
thorough-going cad, 
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By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


VIII. 


THE “*AUBERGE DES POMMES CUITES” 
BECOMES UNHEALTHY, 


HE landlord got on his feet with 
4% an effort. 

“ Go and sit down on that hay,” 
said the swordless man sternly, “‘and we 
will talk.” 

The host, still trembling, and with 
looks in which anger struggled with 
fear, obeyed him. 

“You know me,” continued the little 
man. “Well, I also know you. On 
December 6th, 1670, the Duke of Ormond 
accompanied the Prince of Orange to an 
entertainment in the city of Lon- 
ee 

“Good God !"” 

“As he was returning home on a 
dark night in his carriage, he was 
attacked by a certain colonel named 
Blood and five of his associates. These 
men seized the Duke and dragged him 
from his carriage, while their leader, 


Blood himself, who had sworn to hang 


the Duke, rode on before to Tyburn, 
where he tied a rope to the gallows 
and waited for his fellows’ arrival. The 
Duke, then an old man, was placed on 
a horse in front of one of the rascals, a 
man of powerful. frame. Beyond 
Berkeley House the Duke succeeded in 
getting his foot beneath that of his 
guard, and unhorsed him. They were 
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still struggling on the ground when two 
men came to the rescue. One of these 
men afterwards described the assailant 
of the Duke, who had fied on finding 
that the neighbourhood was aroused. 
The man he spoke of was of large 
physique, dark, and with a noticeable 
squint. He fired at the Duke as he fled, 
but missed him. A reward was offered 
for Colonel Blood and this assassin, 
whose appearance had been noted. 
Would you care to hear the name of 
this man, who has become a good 
Frenchman, and some others of his 
exploits—exploits of a later date than 
twenty years ago?” 

“ Mercy—mercy ! 
you want.” 

“1am on King William’s affairs.” 

“Ah!” 

“ You have two guests below.” En- 
guerrand started, and began to listen, 
if possible, more intently than before. 

“ Yes.” 

“What do you know of them?” 

““ Nothing, but that they arrived this 
morning from St. Brie, and have 
already dined.” 

“And you have no Jacobite tenden- 
cies, my friend? Not any at all?” 

“None. I swear it. I have re- 
nounced politics. I wish to live quietly 


and die respected as the landlord of my 
inn.” 


“ Hum |! 


I will do what 


Well, listen. To-night 
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you must have no guests in this inn of 
yours—none save those two. You must 
hide me in some private room.” 

“It is well. To-day is not a busy 
day. But what then?” 

“No questions! I want half-a-dozen 
rascals—men who don’t fear a sword 
wound or two.” 

“Rascals? Men who...” 

“Yes. Men such as those who 
associated with Colonel Blood. Do you 
know any?” 

“‘T daresay I could find some. But 
half-a-dozen for these two?” 

“One of them is a little fire-eater ; 
and the other in a few moments killed 
a man and wounded me.” 

“Ah! you owe him a grudge?” 

“No. I have told you I am on King 
William's business. He merely inter- 
fered in a quarrel in which one man was 
getting the worst of it. I bear no 
grudges when I am on affairs. Well, 
your six rascals? Can you get them?” 

“They will require to be paid.” 

“‘ They shall be paid in good English 
gold—you should know how good that 
a 

The words bore evidently a threat or 
a reference, for the host smiled a sickly 
grin. 

“‘T will find them,” he said. 

“They will fight well, if need be?” 

“They will march towards gold 
through blood and fire down to hell 
itself, if the gold is only good.” 

“It is well. They must be here at 
midnight. Hide them in the stables 
or somewhere secret till I need them. 
Remember ! it is not so far from here 
to Calais, and from Calais to England, 
but that a French subject might be 
taken there and become again an Eng- 
lishman |” 

“T understand.” And the two men 
left the loft, the spy allowing the host 
to pass first down the staircase. 

Enguerrand waited until _half-an- 
hour had passed, and then, strolling 
into the inn, he found M. de Bouffleurs, 
and they went in to supper. 

Supper over, Enguerrand and de 
Bouffleurs returned to the public 
room of the Pommes Cuites to finish 


the evening. The large apartment 
was quite empty now, and indeed 
the whole inn wore an aspect of deser- 
tion, which Enguerrand could but 
assign to his host’s eagerness to obey 
the spy’s commands. 

The host himself bustled in and out, 
and appeared to desire by his frequent 
visits to atone for, or hide, the want of 
other company ; and Enguerrand has- 
tened to take advantage of one of his 
absences to recount to M. de Bouffleurs 
all that he had overheard in the loft 
above the stables. But that gentleman, 
now thoroughly mellowed by his fre- 
quent potations, appeared unwilling to 
give any assistance in forming plans for 
the safety of himself and his com- 
panion. On the contrary, he appeared 
rather pleased than otherwise at the 
prospect of a skirmish ; and he stub- 
bornly refused to acquiesce in Enguer- 
rand’s desire to leave the inn that night 
secretly. 

“Two gentlemen to be turned out 
of their beds,” he ejaculated, regard- 
less of the fact that he was seated in 
an armchair before a blazing fire, ‘‘ by 
a rascally spy and a squinting inn- 
keeper! It is impossible, my good de 
Rocheouart. I should never get over 
it!” 

“You forget that in addition to the 
spy and the innkeeper there will be six 
hired bravos,” said Enguerrand. 

“Hired bravos, indeed! And pray, 
are even six bravos and a spy and a 
squinting innkeeper enough to frighten 
us? Not before I drink some more of 
that Romanée—whose qualities I really 
appreciate more now that I know its 
age !|—will I leave this inn. Besides, 
I want to have a word with that man 
again—that happy father who lied to 
me so calmly.” 

“ Bah |” said Enguerrand, half an- 
gry at this carelessness. 

“Well, seriously, friend de Roche- 
ouart — since you begin to ‘bah’ at 
me—let us look the situation in the 
face. I agree with you, if you will, 
that our position is unpleasant; and 
that, while we may kill five of these 
ruffians, the sixth may cut our throats 
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for us; but if we leave here to-night 
there will be no ‘ may ’ about it.” 

“What do you intend, then?” 

“ This : we are to be attacked. True ! 
But we are also forewarned of the 
attack, while our enemies are ignorant 
of our preparations for resistance. We 
will improvise fortifications, and we 
shall contrive to slay one or two of our 
bravos almost before they know we in- 
tend to fight. Then we shall make a 
sortie, and in our charge we shall dis- 
pose of the rest of the ruffians, or we 
shall break through them after having 
given them such a taste of our mettle as 
will make them avoid us in the future.” 

“ But if we leave them now we shall 
avoid the risk altogether. There is 
always a risk; and men who are in 
our position should not run _ into 
danger.” 

“True! but think a little. This 
spy knows us, and he will still follow 
us, for he is aware of our route. We 
shall escape to-night, perhaps, but what 
about to-morrow? what about the day 
after? There will be other inns, other 
hosts as willing to oblige as this one, 
other ruffians! There will come the 
next time, however careful, however 
watchful we may be. We may be taken 
by surprise. There will not be another 
loft where men blurt out their secrets, 
and there may be a dozen ruffians in- 
stead of six. Nay, if our spy knows his 
business, there wi// be, for we shall then 
be so much further on our journey, and 
his need will be more pressing.” 

“There is something in what you 
say.” 

“Something? There is the whole 
secret of the art of war in it! Know 
when your enemy will attack you, and 
be ready for him.” 

“SG ws” 

“ Still I do not leave this house to- 
night. Order me another bottle of 
Romanée—or stay, I will take brandy. 
I fight well on brandy !”’ 

“You will make your hand un- 
steady.” 

“ The only thing that ever makes my 
hand unsteady is the fear that my enemy 
may not fight. Out of six men, how- 


ever, not counting Monsieur Beckman 
and our host, there need be no cause to 
fear that contingency, I think.” 

Enguerrand decided that any further 
attempt to persuade M. de Bouffleurs 
in any direction but that in which he 
wished to move would be useless ; and 
wishing the host a careless good-night, 
he retired to his bedroom to consider 
how it might best be fortified. 

This room was a large one, and over- 
looked the dark courtyard at the rear 
of the inn. It had two doors, one of 
which communicated with M. de Bouff- 
leurs’ apartment, the other opening 
direct, without any landing, on to a 
steep staircase. While he was examin- 
ing these particulars he was joined by 
de Bouffleurs, and the two companions, 
locking each his exterior door, pro- 
ceeded to arrange their plans. 

De Bouffleurs’ room being small and 
cramped — a thing he had resented 
earlier in the day—and having a land- 
ing outside the door, reached by the 
main staircase of the house, was judged 
unsuitable for purposes of defence ; and 
after barricading the door as well as 
they could, the two defenders retired 
into de Rocheouart’s apartment. 

De Bouffleurs, with an eye that might 
have belonged to a man who had drunk 
nothing but water for a week, quickly 
took in the salient features of the 
chamber. 

“That staircase will be very easy to 
keep,” he said, shutting the door quietly 
after peering out. “They can only 
come up one at a time, and in falling 
they will impede the progress of those 
behind. But I doubt if they will come 
that way. On the other hand, my room 
looks on to the Place Henri Quatre, 
and a shout from the open lattice would 
bring assistance. There remains this 
window. I see it looks into a dark 
court, and is not more than twelve feet 
from the ground. They may certainly 
come thence, for I fancy I see already 
a pile of straw below; and it is 
strange there are no lights about, for 
all the windows at the back of the inn 
must look out there. By-and-by we 
will watch this window. But to prevent 
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mistakes, let us barricade this door 
too.” 

Enguerrand was already dragging 
towards him a massive chest of drawers, 
when he stopped suddenly. “If we 
barricade this door, and they come by 
the window,” he said, “ how shall we 
get out if we want to?” 

M. de Bouffleurs laughed. “ Mor’- 
dieu! I never thought of that,” he 
said. “You are right, however. One 
of us will guard the door and one the 
window. Now let us sit down and chat. 
We have a quarter of an hour yet.” 

“A quarter of an hour! What do 
you mean?” 

For answer M. de Bouffleurs drew 
him to the window. They had long 
ago extinguished the candle, and the 
room being in darkness, they could see 
faintly through the gloom into the 
courtyard. ‘‘ Do you perceive that pile 
of straw?” asked de Bouffleurs, point- 
ing downwards. 

ee 

“ Well, it must be good straw, for it 
is still growing.” 

“ Growing?” 

“Yes, ma foi! It is a couple of feet 
higher than it was ten minutes ago.” 

Indeed, through the darkness dim 
shapes were to be seen going to and 
fro about the heap, which almost visibly 
increased in size. 

Enguerrand watched for a moment. 
Then he gave an involuntary shudder 
and left the window. Independent of 
the fear of being observed, it was 
rather awe-inspiring, in truth, to watch 
this rapidly rising mass beneath the 
window, and to feel that when it 
reached the height of the room the 
attack must commence. 

“You guard the door,” said de 
Bouffleurs quietly, as Enguerrand re- 
tired. ‘‘ They may divide, though that 
window is large enough to admit four 
men at a time. I will stay here. He 
is no amateur who has thought of that 
window and that straw. Who falls will 
fall soft, and his groans will be 
smothered ; while the casement is far 
wider than the door for an attack.” 
Enguerrand, taking a chair, and 
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drawing his sword, seated himself by 
the door, and M. de Bouffleurs, whist- 
ling softly under his breath, flung him- 
self on the floor beneath the window. 
The room was in darkness, and these 
two men, whose last hour was perhaps 
approaching, could only hear each 
other’s regular breathing. However, 
the darkness within being still greater 
than that without, Enguerrand could 
still see the window reflected dimly 
against the sky above the courtyard, 
and he watched this window with un- 
blinking, expectant eyes. 

‘““M. de Rocheouart,”’ said de Bouff- 
leurs, after a moment’s silence, “I 
cannot see you, but you are breathing 
like a man of courage. I am glad to 
have you for a companion. We shall 
see some pretty fighting.” 

“Thank you, M. de Bouffleurs, but 
I was just regretting I had left my 
pistols in my saddle, outside.” 

“Pistols? What do you want pistols 
for when you have a sword? De 
Rocheouart, I shall retract my opinion 
of you if you talk like this. Besides, 
they will not use firearms—the noise 
would attract attention, and someone 
might get roasted in the straw.” 

“True! why don’t they come?” 

“Be patient. They will come. I 
have been thinking that the messages 
we bear to England must be of no small 
value seeing the lengths this Mr. Beck- 
man has gone, and is prepared to go, 
to obtain them.” 

“Yes, I was told that a kingdom 
depended on them.” 

“Ah! my gentleman did not go so 
far as that. He merely mentioned that 
one would receive a warm welcome at 
St. Germain and even at Louis’ Court, 
if one returned having successfully 
accomplished one’s mission. But 
listen! One of us may die to-night.” 

“Very possible.” 

“‘ T have a strong determination that 
it shall not be me, if I can avoid it. 
You, probably, on your part are re- 
solved to do your best to protect a skin 
which you doubtless value highly.” 

“You speak with great good sense, 
M. de Bouffleurs, but is it not possible 



















you are already beginning to feel the 
effects of this prolonged waiting?” 

“No ; on the contrary, my blood is 
beginning to get warm, for I hear that 
the straw is nearly level with the floor 
of the room.” 

“Ah!” 

“* But what I want to say is this: We 
each of us carry half this very valu- 
able message, and which we have been 
given to understand is the key to the 
ciphers contained in the buttons. There- 
fore we are indispensable to each other. 
The success of our journey depends on 
us both arriving safely in London.” 

“* Apparently.” 

“ But, judging by our present posi- 
tion, there is a great risk that we shall 
not both arrive. I propose halving that 
risk. It appears to me that our un- 
known friends at St. Germain did a 
wise thing in duplicating their mes- 
sages, but a foolish one in halving their 
cipher, for thereby they doubled their 
risk.” 

*“ True.” 

“ Well, I like you, M. de Rocheouart 
—I don’t know why, for I am not of an 
affectionate disposition towards men. 
Perhaps it is because you make two 
against eight, and I would dearly like 
an introduction at Court. However, so 
it is, and I will prove my liking. I 
will tell you my half of the sen- 
tence. In that way the fortune of one 
of us becomes twice as probable as 
before.” 

Enguerrand blushed in the darkness 
at this generosity, while he remembered 
his own desires. Then he made a 
resolve not to be outdone in nobility by 
a man who was not a de Rocheouart. 

“No,” he said quickly, “for I will 
tell you mine first. It is ‘The hour 
approaches.’ ”’ 

There was a moment's silence, then 
a muffled laugh from the window, and 
de Bouffleurs spoke. ‘‘ Then we have 
been deceived,” he said softly, “ and 
our conspirators were not so foolish as 
they appeared.” 

“ Deceived? ” 


“Yes. For my half of the sentence 


is also ‘The hour approaches. 
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“'M. de Bouffleurs, you do not jest 
with me?” 

“On the honour of a gentleman— 
on the word of a man who has a sharp 
hour before him! They did not quite 
trust us evidently, you see, and they 
both had the same idea. Ma foi! I 
could laugh ; but after all it was their 
duty, and they were faithful to their 
cause.” 

“Then let us be faithful to ours,” 
said Enguerrand suddenly. “ Look at 
the window.” 

Indeed it was time, for at the dim 
casement appeared a pale face flattened 
against the glass. 

For a moment the two conspirators 
watched the grotesque appearance of 
these features flattened out of shape by 
the eagerness of their owner to peer 
through the darkness of the room, 
Then suddenly there was a sharp sound, 
and M. de Bouffleurs’ rapier—piercing 
the glass without shattering it, as a 
bullet might have done, owing to the 
fierceness of his thrust—passed through 
the brain of the silent inquirer, and he 
fell back into the straw. 

“ Die |” said de Bouffleurs, “ for you 
are certainly too ugly to live any 
longer.” 

Enguerrand sprang to his feet as a 
hoarse murmur rose from beneath the 
window. “They will come quickly 
now,” he said, approaching de Bouff- 
leurs, who had already relit the candles. 

“Yes, but they will not keep to the 
window. They will divide their forces, 
and at every breach will appear two 
foes. They will keep us busy, I pro- 
mise you, though they are now but 
seven, supposing they have our host’s 
assistance. But listen! already they 
mount the stairs.” 

Indeed, footsteps could be heard 
stealing softly up the creaking steps. 
Enguerrand sprang back to the door, 
and it was necessary, for as he reached 
the threshold some heavy object was 
hurled against the lock, and it yielded. 
A man sprang into the room and diving 
under Enguerrand’s sword stabbed at 
him with a large knife. De Rocheouart 
parried the blow and lunged back 
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quickly, but he had his back to the door 
now. 

While he attempted to finish his 
assailant, whom he had already suc- 
ceeded in wounding, the window glass 
fell in splinters, and two men flung 
themselves upon de Bouffleurs, while 
steps were heard in the adjoining room. 
Enguerrand passed his opponent's 
guard and, leaving him gasping on the 
floor, turned to de Bouffleurs’ assist- 
ance. 

“* Look out !”’ cried the latter, fenc- 
ing easily with his two assailants. 
“Your back! your back!” 

Enguerrand turned, quick as light- 
ning, and caught on his shoulder a blow 
which would have certainly pierced his 
lungs. “Scoundrel! fight when I 
turn my face!” he cried, and pierced 
his new assailant’s breast. 

M. de Bouffleurs had already dis- 
posed of one of his opponents, who lay 
groaning on the floor ; but two men had 
entered now from his apartment, and 
another man still faced Enguerrand. 

Enguerrand gave a quick glance 
round him. The man he faced fenced 
steadily and cautiously, for he fought 
over the body of the fellow Enguer- 
rand had just killed. It was impossible 
to hope for a speedy termination to the 
encounter ; yet de Bouffleurs was alone 
against three opponents, and de Bouff- 
leurs had just saved Enguerrand’s life. 
He made up his mind swiftly, and dart- 
ing a sharp thrust at his adversary, 
which the latter drew back to parry, 
he fled to de Bouffleurs. 

“ Pardieu! you are in time,” said 
that gentleman coolly. ‘‘ They have 
kept their best men till the last, and 
three to one in a small room are too 
many.” Even as he spoke a red spot 
of blood appeared upon his grey 
doublet, and he emitted a cry of anger. 
The man who had hit him gave a laugh, 
but it was his last, for the next second 
de Bouffleurs’ sword pierced his throat. 
Wild with rage, the little stout man 
now fought like a demon. There were 
only three men left, but they were fresh 
and unhurt, while both the defenders 
were wounded, and these three men, as 
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de Bouffleurs had said, seemed to be 
the best swords that the assailants had. 
Nevertheless they made no_head- 
way against de Bouffleurs’ impetuous 
fury and Enguerrand’s cool determina- 
tion. The little stout man, darting here 
and there, ubiquitous and fiery, kept 
each man in turn engaged, and by the 
excessive swiftness of his movements 
prevented the three assassins from ever 
obtaining a decisive advantage by 
opposing two to one. 

Suddenly one of the three bravos fell 
with a groan. De Bouffleurs stepped 
over to him to fly to Enguerrand, 
and found himself caught by the leg. 
“A trick!” he cried, and stabbed 
quickly downwards, but his balance was 
gone, and with an exclamation he rolled 
over on top of his treacherous foe. En- 
guerrand, furious at seeing him fall, 
rushed wildly upon the two men left, 
but they, finding themselves alone, or 
for some other cause, turned grum- 
blingly, and fled through the window. 

The battle was over, and Enguerrand 
felt now a dull wonder that he had 
survived it. Pale, bleeding, and ex- 
hausted, he reeled back against the wall 
and stared about him stupidly. The 
room seemed full of blood and of 
corpses, and the air smelt acrid and 
hot. The light of the torches, now 
flickering low, shone blood-red upon a 
blood -spattered scene. 

Presently a figure arose from the 
ground, and Enguerrand lifted the 
sword which he still held in his 
stiffened hand. Was one of these 
corpses going to rise against him? Then 
he gave a cry of joy as he recognised 
de Bouffleurs, his doublet torn, and 
covered with blood, his face pale, but 
alive | 

“Mon Dieu! you live then!” he 
cried, grasping the hand which the little 
man held out to him. “I thought you 
dead — I feared, when I saw you 
MM i-. 

“You have waited a long while to 
make sure,” said de Bouffleurs. “ But 
I see you are yourself wounded and 
breathed. / went down because that 
rascal innkeeper caught me by the leg. 
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You never find a cross-eyed rascal with 
any sense of fair play, my dear de 
Rocheouart.” 

“The innkeeper? you killed him?” 

De Bouffleurs turned carelessly to- 
wards the body from which he had just 
risen. 

“Ma foi! yes, I killed him. I ran 
my dagger into him as I fell. But 
he died hard. He gave me a nasty cut, 
and, with his bull-force, he contrived 
to get on top of me in his turn. That 
finished me for the time. It is true he 
died on top of me, but I nearly died 
under him.” 

Enguerrand turned over the great 
body, the eyes of which squinted 
despairingly upwards. 

“* T am not sure that he most deserved 
it,” he said, looking down with disgust 
mingled with something of a better 












for when you called to me to guard 
my GGGm . . . 

“You got one in the shoulder? Yes, 
I saw. So I did not do very much for 
you.” 
“ Pardieu |!" said Enguerrand, tak- 
ing off his doublet, “ the wound hurts 


a —\\ 


“ Mon Dieu! you live then!” 


feeling. ‘‘ He did not want to enter 
on this business.” 

“Ma foi! it matters not! When he 
did, he did it thoroughly. I suppose 
I ought to have let him kill me, friend 
de Rocheouart ! But there! you saved 
my life to-night, and from this very 
man ; for when you came to my rescue 
he was about to pass my guard. I saw 
it coming.” 

“And you have saved my life, too, 


so much that I am sure it would have 
pierced me through but for your warn- 
ing. M. de Bouffleurs! forgive me! 
I doubted you just now! Had you 
been false you would not have saved 
me as you did!” 

‘ “And I never doubted you after 
our little passage at St. Brie. You 
bore yourself too well that day to be 
anything but a true knight—for on my 
word, de Rocheouart, there was a 
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moment when you were in a close 
place.” 

“ That one in the middle—eh?”’ said 
Enguerrand, half laughing, half crest - 
fallen. “I feel it coming still! But 
while we talk here our wounds are 
stiffening, and we are not deciding what 
we are going to do. Our host dead, 
and slain by us, this place is not safe, 
even had the spy not escaped.” 

“ The spy—our little friend? Why, 
I had an idea I stabbed him with his 
own sword.” And de Bouffleurs com- 
menced to rummage carelessly among 
the bodies with which their terrible en- 
counter had covered the floor. 

“It is useless,” said Enguerrand. 
“ He is not here, though you may have 
indeed wounded him. He fied at the 
end, with one of his companions. They. 
apparently sickened of the battle at the 
moment when victory was at least 
doubtful, if, indeed, it did not incline 
towards them.” 

De Bouffleurs sighed. “ The spy 
gone! A hundred curses on my—or 
rather Ais—rapier, that it did not pierce 
his heart! We have wasted all this 
blood for nothing, then! For we have 
but cut the legs off this insect — legs 
which will grow again like those of a 
centipede — while the brain, the vital 
part, has escaped. In this case, we 
had better hasten to wash our wounds, 
which do not appear serious enough to 
prevent our proceeding on our journey, 
and leave the town. This is not a 
healthy place, this Auberge des 
Pommes Cuites, where they attempt to 
cook men as well as apples, and it will 
become still more unhealthy if we 
linger further.” 

Enguerrand, indeed, who was little 
used to seeing blood spilled like water, 
had no desire to waste more moments 
than were necessary to bind up his 
shoulder and assist de Bouffleurs to 
arrange a nasty flesh-wound ; and ina 
few moments our two friends made their 
way downstairs into the lower part of 
the inn. 

It was evident that the host, in 
obedience to Beckman's warnings, had 
taken every precaution to avoid inter- 
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ruption in their bloodthirsty work ; for 
the rest of the house, dark and silent, 
seemed deserted as a tomb, which in- 
deed it resembled. There were no ser- 
vants to be seen in the great kitchen, 
where the fire had long since expired 
for want of fuel, and in the stables 
only Dunois and Bothwell stamped and 
shook their ropes, as if their instinct 
had taught them what had passed and 
made them anxious to fly from such a 
spot. 

This silence and darkness, after so 
much confusion; this terror and eager- 
ness for flight by these dumb animals, 
were quickly communicated to the 
two companions, whose nerves were 
shattered for the time from loss ‘of 
blood and the strain they had under- 
gone, and hurrying on their saddles and 
bridles, they sprang upon their horses 
and fled, without even troubling to set 
their feet in their stirrups. 

And so, through the quiet streets of 
the sleeping town, with the irons clatter - 
ing against their boots, they thundered 
by the sleeping houses, and passing 
swiftly out into the country, hardly 
rested their horses until they came in 
sight of Calais. 


IX. 
FOR ENGLAND. 


HE Brave Ecossais, to which the 
. dying Scottish gentleman had 
recommended Enguerrand, and 
to which M. de Bouffleurs had also been 
instructed to proceed, was not an inn 
which flaunted itself in the eyes of 
passing travellers, or called loudly for 
stray custom, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that our friends at last discovered, 
in a little street running parallel to the 
ancient port, the hostelry that was to 
be their last stopping place on the 
French stage of their journey. 

The little lane where they landed at 
last was dark and unfrequented, and, 
the Brave Ecossais standing a few steps 
back from the causeway, it might have 
easily been passed by. A narrow alley, 
leading to the port, separated the build- 
ing on both sides from its neighbours, 
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and at the rear stood a solitary square. 
Into each of these lanes there opened a 
door from the inn, and, at the rear, a 
covered way led to the stables. The 
place, apart from its retiring appear: 
ance, which might well be expected to 
attract conspirators, also permitted 
them, by way of these four exits, an easy 
means of flight in case of need. 

The landlord of this retiring inn, 
himself a grey, stern Scotsman, with 
an unpropitious manner, received our 
travellers cautiously, having evidently 
expected to see two very different 
guests; and his reserve was not dimi- 
nished by the fact that Bothwell and 
himself appeared intimately acquainted, 
the gelding having to all appearances 
paid many previous visits to the inn 
stables. 

“It is true I know gentlemen of the 
names of both Dundas and Cameron,” 
he said surlily, in response to Enguer- 
rand’s inquiries. “‘ But they are not 
here, and I cannot say if they were 
expected. I concern myself with the 
customers who come to my inn, and not 
with those who may come.” 

“But, Monsieur: le Brave Ecossais,” 
expostulated de Bouffleurs, “ you see 
that we have come. Consequently, 
concern yourself with us | That we have 
discovered this inn which hides itself so 
carefully is a proof that we are known 
to your friends. We need your aid to 
cross to England, and we were assured 
we should -receive it.” 

The landlord frowned. “Those who 
ride other men’s horses may have learnt 
other men’s secrets,” he said darkly. 
And he went off to prepare their meal, 
refusing to be drawn into an argument. 

De Bouffleurs, being hungry, sug- 
gested that they should dine first, and 
attempt to convince their host after- 
wards ; and Enguerrand, impatient as 
he was, yet fell in with the idea; the 
more especially as the common room 
of the inn had commenced to fill with 
rough-looking sailors, who set to play- 
ing draughts, while eyeing Enguerrand, 
and particularly de Bouffleurs, in a 
rather suspicious manner. 

““T don't like the look of all this,” 
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said Enguerrand, cautiously, as they 
took their seats at the table. 

“Why?” asked de Bouffleurs, with 
his mouth already full of ham. “ Floun- 
ders, ham, crayfish as big as my head, 
and good Burgundy! What’s wrong 
with it, my friend? You grow delicate.” 

Enguerrand sighed. “I mean that 
this man mistrusts us,” he said. “ And 
indeed it is awkward to explain how 
matters stand without perhaps saying 
too much. I don’t like the look of 
those sailors who watch us so strangely, 
either.” 

“ Bah ! they squint like our late host 
of the Pommes Cuiles. 1 could eat a 
dozen of them at a meal, if these cray- 
fish were not better worth attention.” 

“Our present landlord does not squint, 
but he eyes you strangely, de Bouffleurs.” 

“He cooks ham well. But see! 
there he is. He points atus! How he 
frowns! He fears I shall finish this 
ham, and, ma foi! he is not far wrong. 
What an appetite all this intrigue gives 
me, de Rocheouart !” 

Indeed, the landlord had entered the 
common room at this moment, at the 
further end, and stood now in close 
conversation with a red-faced, good- 
humoured - looking man; while occa- 
sionally the two turned cautious glances 
in the direction of our travellers. 

‘“* T have an idea,” said de Bouffleurs 
presently, “or rather I have two. One 
is that ham creates a thirst, and I am 
consequently growing furiously thirsty. 
The other is that that red-faced man 
is our sea-captain.”’ 

“Why do you think that?” 

“My dear de Rocheouart, crayfish 
contain a great deal of phosphorus, and 
phosphorus excites the brain. My 
powers of observation are fast ap- 
proaching their zenith. When the red- 
faced man entered the room, two of the 
sailors took their hands from their 
flagons to pull their forelocks. While 
he talks, he stands with his legs apart 
and rocks his body gently—his clothes 
have a nautical cut, and—ma foi! if 
I had another bottle of Burgundy I 
could explain to you why I think he is 
our captain.” 
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Enguerrand cast an anxious glance 
in the direction of the new-comer, who, 
indeed, had the free air common to sea- 
faring men; and the landlord, seeing 
that they were observed, drew his 
acquaintance from the room, after 
throwing a surly look towards our 
friends’ table. 

“We shall not sail for England to- 
night, at least,” said de Bouffleurs 
calmly, as they departed. 

“Yet we must sail,” returned En- 
guerrand firmly. “I cannot avoid a 
fecling that until we have performed 
our task, France is dangerous for us.” 

“ Then we must find another sea -cap- 
tain to take us,” said de Bouffleurs, 
with conviction. ‘‘ Those two rascals 
have settled our business for us already. 
I see it as clearly as if I had heard the 
conversation that they held while 
watching us so closely. The landlord 
shook his head repeatedly as he talked ; 
and in all countries that means ‘no.’ 
Had he intended us to go he would 
have introduced us to this man, but, as 
you see, he has only taken him away.” 

Presently one of the company of 
sailors, who were engaged in drinking 
hard, looked towards our friends and 
made some remark which was received 
with roars of laughter. De Bouffleurs 
looked up quickly, but Enguerrand 
stopped him from resenting what was 
evidently intended as an insult. 

“There are too many of them,” he 
said quietly, “and we could not get 
away from here as we did from the 
Pommes Cuites in any case. I fear it 
is their intention to get up a squabble 
in which we may be knocked on the 
head, or at least arrested and forced 
to account for ourselves before the 
authorities. I, too, have an idea. It 
is that we go out to take a stroll. The 
man whom you suspect to be our sea- 
captain, in all probability, has not yet 
gone from the inn. Why should we 
not wait for him, and following him 
when he leaves, attempt to get him over 
to our side? He has not a bad face, 
and once out of our landlord’s reach 
he may prove amenable to reason. At 
the worst we can but return to the inn, 


when these sailors may have left, and 
try to soften our host’s heart. I con- 
fess, however, that I have little hope 
of that; for, judging by your horse’s 
evident knowledge of the stables here, 
his former master must have been 
deeply allied with this man, and to ex- 
plain your possession of Mr. Bothwell 
will be difficult.” 

“Peste ! it is certainly awkward to 
be conspirators without knowing our 
fellow conspirators better,” said M. de 
Bouffleurs. “‘ But as I see no more 
wine forthcoming, and mild exercise is 
ever grateful after crayfish, I think your 
plan a good one. Let us seek this 
captain.” 

Fortune favoured the prosecution of 
Enguerrand’s idea, for as the two com- 
panions passed the kitchen of the inn, 
the red-faced men came out and 
descended the street in the direction of 
the port. Enguerrand caught a glimpse, 
as the kitchen door shut, of the land- 
lord engaged in preparing a dish over 
the fire, and, certain of the object of 
their stroll not being suspected, they 
set off at a quick pace after the now 
disappearing seaman. 

The latter, although he walked 
rapidly, did not appear to notice that he 
was being followed, and, without look- 
ing behind him, continued his way on 
to the quay and past the shipping, of 
which there was a considerable quan- 
tity, until he came to a small but sea- 
worthy -looking barque, on to the deck 
of which he dropped with the air of a 
proprietor. 

““We have caught @ captain—if not 
our own |” said de Bouffleurs, relieved 
at this compliment to his judgment, 
and with a light spring he followed the 
man over the side of the vessel. En- 
guerrand copied his example and, walk- 
ing past an astonished sailor, knocked at 
the door of the cabin into which the 
red-faced seaman had disappeared. 

The door was speedily opened, and 
for a moment the three men looked at 
one another doubtfully. A gleam, the 
meaning of which Enguerrand had been 
unable to fathom, lighted the good- 
natured face of the seaman after a 
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moment ; but when his glance passed 
from de Rocheouart to his companion, 
his features clouded again. 
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are here,” said de Bouffleurs lightly. 
“We want to go to England, and the 
only way I know of to arrive at that end 


“We want to go to England.” 


“What do you want, gentlemen?” 
he said, almost roughly. “ This is my 
ship, and I am not used to welcoming 
chance strangers on board.” 

“ It is because it is your ship that we 


is to find a captain just like you, with 
a ship just like yours, and to make 
mutual arrangements for each other's 
convenience.” 

The captain frowned and rubbed his 
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head doubtfully. “‘ You want to go to 
England. Ah! but I can’t take you.” 

“You can’t take us?” asked En- 
guerrand. 

The seaman turned, as if moré 
pleased with the sound of this voice, 
or liking the appearance of Enguerrand 
better. However, his reply was little 
more propitious. “ I am engaged,” he 
said quietly. 

“To go to England?” 

“Te.” 

“To take two travellers from the 
Brave Ecossais, by chance ?” 

re.” 

“To land these travellers at a place 
in Kent?” 

“Yes. Oh! yes, I see that you 
know all that you should know were 
you indeed these two travellers whom 
I await ; but there remains one little 
difficulty, my fine sirs!—a difficulty 
which I have already been warned of.” 

“‘ By the landlord of our inn?” 

“Perhaps — but that matters not. 
The difficulty is this: that you are not 
those travellers.” 

“ They will not come. 
place.” 

The captain turned on de Bouffleurs 
suddenly. ‘And their horses?” he 
said. 

De Bouffleurs tried not to look con- 
cerned. ‘“ One of their horses,” he said 
carelessly. “Yes, that poor Monsieur 
Cameron's.” 

“Mr. Cameron és dead then?” 

“ Ah, yes, he isdead. He died a few 
days ago—in my arms.” 

“Ah! he died in your arms, you 
say?” 

“Yes, poor Monsieur Cameron. It 
wassad. Indying he gave me his horse 
and beseeched me to continue his jour- 
ney. The horse is a good one. But, 
pardon, Mr. Captain, this does not lead 
us to England.” 

The seaman scratched his head 
doubtfully, and appeared still to reflect. 

Enguerrand, who had fallen back a 
little, stepped forward. ‘“ You were to 
be paid for this work,” he said firmly. 

“Surely. By—you know whom.” 
Enguerrand smiled carelessly, 


We take their 
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though he fancied he knew even better 
than the seaman suspected who would 
indeed pay for the voyage. 

“Well, we double the amount. What 
was it you were to receive?” 

“ T was to get ten louis on returning.” 

“ We will give you twenty,” said En- 
guerrand, calmly, glancing at de Bouff- 
leurs, whose eyes opened wide at this 
generosity. 

“* Peste | Monsieur Dundas must have 
been richer than . . .” he commenced, 
but Enguerrand kicked him on the shin, 
and hastened to cover what might have 
been an unlucky speech for our con- 
spirators. 

“Yes, twenty louis,” continued En- 
guerrand hastily ; “ but as the sea has 
always its dangers, I will pay you before 
we start.” And he took from his 
doublet the Scottish gentleman’s purse. 

De_ Bouffleurs’ admiration could 
hardly restrain itself at the sight of 
this noble purse, but Enguerrand’s kick 
had made him cautious, and he con- 
tented himself with gazing. As to the 
seaman, while he still scratched his 
head, his face no longer wore a doubt- 
ful expression. 

“Your offer is too good to be 
resisted, sir,” he said; “even if you 
were the devil himself you should 
sail to-night; for since this Mon- 
sieur Cameron is dead, and I did not 
know the other gentleman, why I might 
wait and lose the tide again, as I have 
done ten times in the last few days, 
and be poorer for it in the end.” 

“And I assure you Monsieur Cam- 
eron is dead,” said de Bouffleurs 
earnestly. 

His voice seemed to recall something 
to the captain’s mind. ‘‘ You Jo/hk want 
to go on my boat?” he asked. 

“ Certainly—that is what I pay for,”’ 
said Enguerrand, surprised. 


“Then I suppose you must. But, 
gentlemen, a word with you. Yet, 
peste! I know not hardly what to say 


either! Do you return to the Brave 
Ecossais?”’ 
“Yes. We have left our horses and 


saddles there.” 
The seaman tugged at his whiskers. 
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‘“* T have a cousin to whom I could send 
word to take care of them,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘“ I cannot take them on 
board.” 

“ Then I will return to the inn and 
find a customer for Bothwell,” said de 
Bouffleurs. ‘ If people ride horses in 
this town of ships, the money he fetches 
will be useful in England.” 

“And I would not part with Dunois 
for a _ fortune,” said Enguerrand 
quickly. “ If you cannot take him with 
us I will attempt to arrange with the 
innkeeper until we return.” 

The seaman still looked dubious, and 
rubbed his forehead so hard that En- 
guerrand commenced to suspect the 
truth. 

“You advise us not to return to the 


inn?” he asked, looking the man 
straight in the eyes. 
“Oh! monsieur,” stammered the 


captain, confused at the directness of 
the interrogation, “I don’t say that 
and yet I do say it, for pardieu ! 
a man’s trade is his trade, and twenty 
louis is not gained every day. I say 
this, monsieur, and ask me no more. 
I will send my cousin to take care of 
your horses. He is a tradesman of this 
town, and they will be looked after ; 
but even should you lose them, well, 
dearer things have been lost than 
horses. Look you! there are those at 
the Brave Ecossais who were very 
friendly with Monsieur Cameron, and 
who do not like to see another gentle- 
man ride his horse.” . 
‘We will take your advice,” said En- 
guerrand, quickly deciding, “and we 
will sail to-night.” De Bouffleurs 
looked disgusted at parting with Both- 
well, without getting the money which 
he had already felt in his pockets, but 
he grumblingly acquiesced, and nodded 
his head in token of compliance. 
“Very well,” said the captain. 
“Come on board now, or stroll in the 
town until nightfall—I care not which ; 
but be not later than eight, for the tide 
turns at nine, and the wind is fair.” 
M. de Bouffleurs expressed a desire 
to inspect Calais, but Enguerrand, 
fearing that he would be irresistibly 
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attracted towards Bothwell’s stable, de- 
cided that they had better remain on 
board until the hour of sailing; and 
the captain, in consequence, sent off his 
messenger to his cousin, with an order 
from Enguerrand and de Bouffleurs for 
the delivery of the two horses, and a 
pistole for the innkeeper’s reckoning. 

At nine that evening, the tide having 
turned and the wind being fair, the 
barque set sail from Calais, and En- 
guerrand de Rocheouart cast upon the 
shores of France a glance which would 
be his last for many a day. 


PART II. 
X. 
THE FARMHOUSE AT DUNGENESS. 


HE favourable breeze which had 
wafted the barque, the Elisabeth 
and James, from the shores of 

France, held out during the crossing of 
the Channel, and our two travellers 
arrived safely, under cover of night, 
within sight of the lighthouse off Dun- 
geness, with no worse adventures than 
a slight attack of mal-de-mer on the 
part of Monsieur de Bouffleurs, and a 
drenching for Enguerrand de Roche- 
ouart, received while that gentleman 
was reclining on the deck, meditating 
over the strange series of events which 
had culminated in this voyage. 

The night of the landing was a 
gloomy one, dark and unpropitious, the 
coast chosen for the disembarkation low 
and marshy, and as the captain led the 
way across country to the farmhouse 
where they were to be sheltered for the 
night, our travellers commenced al- 
ready to regret La Belle France. This 
was specially the case with M. de 
Bouffleurs, to whom his sea voyage had 
given an excellent appetite, and who 
bemoaned the fact that he had left 
the land of good fare behind him. 

“ A farmhouse ! "’ he grumbled, “ and 
an English one at that! It is odds if 
we even get decent eggs and bacon for 
our dinner, and straw for our beds.” 

“ Never fear for it !"’ cried the cap- 
tain cheerily. ‘‘ You are not the first 
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gentlemen of quality who have passed 
the night at the farm on the Marsh. 
Though I care not to talk politics, 
being a married man, and times being 
hard, I take it that you gentlemen 
would not be sorry to see King James 
again upon the English throne, though 
why, being Frenchmen, you should 
trouble about the matter I do not 
know !| However, many’s the traveller I 
have landed here and guided to the 
farm, and many’s the one I have taken 
back safe to France again. Though, 
mark you! not so many as I have 
brought, for William of Orange’s spies 
are plenty, and some never return.” 

‘Let us hope that you will take us 
back again, at least,” said de Bouff- 
leurs. “And, by the way, that is 
arranged, is it not?” 

“It was arranged for the other gen- 
tlemen who were to have come in your 
place. I know not how it may be with 
you. But I shall be here again on this 
day month, and we shall see then. A 
word to Master Grabijeon will suffice 
for me.” 

“* Master Grabijeon? ” 

“Ay, the owner of the farm on the 
Marsh, your host to-night.” 

“Grabijeon! Mor’dieu! what a 
name!" gasped M. de Bouffleurs. 
“But he is French then, our host?” 

“Nay, he is like the Court at St. 
German, half French, half English. 
His father came from Anjou, his mother 
from Scotland. His mother’s blood 
makes him favour the Stuarts, you com- 
prehend ; and his father’s memory 
makes him unwilling to refuse shelter 
to any one coming from south of La 
Manche. You may judge there is occa- 
sionally queer company at the farm. 
He cares not. When he is well paid, 
he smiles ; and when he is not paid at 
all, he pleases himself with the idea 
that he conspires.” 

‘* And madame ?” 

“* Mademoiselle, you should say, mon- 
sieur. There is no Madame Grabijeon. 
And, ma foi ! few regret madame when 
they see mademoiselle.” 

‘“* She is well favoured, eh?” 

“Mademoiselle Nanon is the prettiest 
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young lady within fifty miles of here, 
monsieur, let the next come from where 
she likes.” 

M. de Bouffleurs passed his hand 
through his curls, and arranged his 
apparel, which the long walk over the 
rough country in the darkness had 
slightly disordered. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘“ You cheer my 
heart, my good captain. ‘Nanon!’ A 
young lady almost French! Beautiful, 
and of course charming! Why, this 
will compensate even for ham and eggs 
. . » and yet I don’t know that either.” 

“At least we must be careful not to 
offend our host by too open admiration 
of Mademoiselle Nanon,” said Enguer- 
rand, who had been silent during this 
dialogue. 

The captain ‘laughed. ‘Ah! Made- 
moiselle Nanon can take care of herself, 
messieurs. As indeed she need, seeing 
the kind of people she has to meet some - 
times! But there is the light from the 
farm. See! there, a quarter of a mile 
on the left.” 

Indeed, they could distinguish 
through the darkness a small light 
shining faintly some distance away in 
the direction in which their guide 
pointed. 

The captain halted. 


“ Keep along 
this road, gentlemen,” he said ; “ you 
cannot miss the farmhouse, for it is the 


only house for ten miles. Give you 
good-night! I must return to my boat.” 

Enguerrand stopped, surprised. ‘You 
do not accompany us further then?” he 
said. 

“I do not know you, messieurs,”’ re- 
turned the captain simply. ‘ You 
doubtless know how to recommend 
yourselves alone to M. Grabijeon, if you 
are what you appear to be.” 

“You do not trust us yet, then, Mr. 
Captain,” said de Bouffleurs irritably. 

“Oh! pardieu, monsieur! It is no- 
thing to me. I am paid, and I have 
done my work. As I said before, 
politics are not my affair. If you are 
what you say you are, you will soon 
arrange yourselves with M. Grabijeon. 
It you are not—asking your pardon !— 
why it would ill become me to bring 
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trouble to a house where I| have received 
many kindnesses.” 

M. de Bouffleurs’ hand went to his 
sword, but Enguerrand stopped him. 
“The man is right,” he said. “ We 
must make our own way at this place. 
Our thanks are due to you, good cap- 
Wh. aa 

“Ange Penquoy.” 

“Good Captain Penquoy, for having 
set us so far upon our journey. You shall 
hear from us before the month is out.” 

“* Very well, messieurs. At your ser- 
vice |" returned the captain, turning his 
back and walking off. 

De Bouffleurs sighed comically as the 
captain’s retreating footsteps died away 
in the darkness. ‘Oh! it is a fine 
thing to be a conspirator,” he said, tear- 
ing his curls. ‘“ Here we are set down 
in the dark in a strange country (where, 
for all we know,’ every man’s hand is 
against us) to make our way to a farm- 
house where they may or may not 
receive us. For I doubt, friend de 
Rocheouart, if we are indeed what we 
seem to be!” 

“* Well, we are at least Jacobite emis- 
saries,”” said Enguerrand, “ unless we 
have been doubly deceived. And as 
such we should receive a welcome at 
this farm. At all events, this being 
the only house, as our captain said, 
within ten miles, I intend to spend the 
night there, come what may, if it is only 
in a barn.” 

“A barn! Oh, mon Dieu! But 
this Mademoiselle Nanon, at least, 
would not ask two such cavaliers as our- 
selves to sleep ina barn. And perhaps 
she can make an omelette, though, faith ! 
your pretty girls can seldom cook. But 
here is the house. Peste! What a 
great grey building!” 

They had come rather suddenly, at 
a turn in the road, upon a large stone 
building which resembled in the dark- 
ness rather a prison than a farmhouse, 
as our travellers had been accustomed 
to see farmhouses. It was low in front, 
but rose to the dignity of a second story 
at the rear, nd extended to a good dis- 
tance on each side of the wide shingled 
porch. In one window, looking on the 
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front, burned a bright light, but the 
rest of the house was in darkness, and 
appeared silent and deserted. 

Our adventurers surveyed this edifice 
for a moment or two, and then, stepping 
boldly torward, tapped upon the door. 

A shutter in one of the windows 
opened in response to their summons, 
and a female voice inquired their 
need. 

“Monsieur Grabijeon?” asked En- 
guerrand politely. 

““M. Grabijeon is away,” said the 
voice crossly, and the shutter com- 
menced to close. 

‘“*Peste |! what a hoarse voice Made- 
moiselle Nanon has!” said de Bouf- 
fleurs. 

Enguerrand stepped forward quickly 
and arrested the motion of the shutter. 
“* We were directed here,” he said. 

“IT can’t help it,” returned the voice, 
the possessor of which Enguerrand m 
vain attempted to catch a glimpse of. 
“ He is away, I tell you, the master is. 
You must come again.” 

“But where are we to go for the 
night?” said de Bouffleurs despair- 
ingly. ‘‘ We are ten miles from any- 
where, they say. And if we were not we 
could not find our way.” 

“Are you speaking French?” asked 
the voice, this time a little doubtfully. 

Enguerrand took up the conversa- 
tion. ‘“‘We come from France,” he 
said. “‘ We have just arrived with... 
with Master Penquoy.” 

“From France, with Master Pen- 
quoy? Ah!” There was a moment's 
silence ; then, “ I will go and inquire,” 
said the voice. ‘‘ Wait there.” 

“Pardieu! we can't get in!” said 
de Bouffleurs. “ Ah! yes, we will wait. 
But Mademoiselle Nanon is softening.” 

“If Grabijeon is not at home, whom 
has she gone to ask?” 

“ Her lover, perhaps. I would not 
trust her with that voice, though I pity 
the poor devil to whom she murmurs 
soft nothings. Never mind, fine words 
butter no omelettes, and .. .” 

The door opened, and a female figure 
appeared on the threshold, which was in 
darkness. 
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“You come from France?” 
woman asked. 

“Yes, mademoiselle ! ”’ 

“How many are there of you?” 
asked she, peering out into the dark- 
ness. 

“Two, mademoiselle, at your ser- 
vice.” . 

The woman appeared to hesitate. 
“Is. the name of either of you 
Dundas?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” replied de Bouffleurs quickly, 
and stepping in front ot Enguerrand, 
‘“‘my friend is that gentleman.” His 
English was not perfect in accent, but 
the woman understood him, and ap- 
peared relieved. 

“Then it is all right,” she said, 
moving aside. ‘You are expected. 
Enter.” 

Enguerrand walked forward down 
the dark passage towards a light at the 
end. M. de Bouffleurs lingered behind 
to exchange a word or two with the 
female who had let them in. Presently 
Enguerrand heard a sound like a kiss, 
and then an exclamation in French. M. 
de Bouffleurs came after him along the 
passage, sniggering. “‘ Oh, mon Dieu |” 
he said, ‘“‘ did you see what I kissed?” 

“ Kissed | What, that old woman?” 

“I couldn’t see. I thought in spite 
of the voice that it was ... Oh, 
cursed Penquoy! is this the loveliest 
girl within fifty miles? Well, indeed, 
she may be after all, for this is Eng- 
land. But it matters not, we shall be 
well fed for that kiss, you will see, de 
Rocheouart ! But where’s the damsel? 
I want to see her in the light. I only 
caught a glimpse as my lips touched 
her moustache. Peste! such is my 
natural courtesy to her sex that I didn’t 
even flinch. Hi! Nanon, my, dear ! 
Nanon |” 

The old woman had disappeared 
after opening the door for our friends, 
and receiving M. de Bouffleurs’ favour ; 
and they found themselves in a large 
oak -panelled room, at.one end of which 
blazed a huge fire of pine logs (for the 
night, although a May one, was cold 
and raw), while a table set in the centre 
ot the room was laid as if for a meal. 


the 
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“This looks promising,” said de 
Bouffleurs, sniffing round. “ But 
where’s my fair one gone? Hi! 


Nanon! Nanon! Don’t be frightened, 
my dear! I will not kiss you again—I 
only meant to see your sweet face, ot 
which I . . . Corbleu! Who is this?” 

“‘ Did you call me, sir?” said a pretty 
young girl, entering the room. Her 
voice was innocent, but her eyes belied 
her tones: eyes black as sloes and 
roguish as—as nothing but themselves 
could be. 

De Bouffleurs took off his hat and 
bowed low, confused and red for a 
second. “‘Did I? No, mademoiselle, 
I think not. It must have been my 
companion here . . .” 

““M. de Bouffleurs |!" expostulated 
Enguerrand, but smiling in spite of him- 
self at the scene. | 

“Was it not you?” said de Bouf- 
fleurs coolly. “‘Ah! well, now I come 
to think of it, I believe I did inquire 
for the . . . the person who showed 
us in. But mademoiselle will forgive 
me, my English is poor, very poor.” 

“I understand French, monsieur,” 
said the young girl simply, but with 
another laughing glance. ‘“‘ Perhaps it 
was Mistress Wilton you wished to call 
—the housekeeper. She only under- 
stands English. She couldn’t under- 
stand you, perhaps.” 

“‘ I dare say she couldn't. I couldn't 
understand myself when I saw .. . but 
your pardon, mademoiselle—I mean we 
seemed to understand one another very 
well.” 

“She will be here presently,” con- 
tinued the young girl, leaving M. de 
Bouffleurs to his despair, and turning to 
Enguerrand. “She is only preparing 
some refreshment for you. My father 
has been expecting you, Mr. Dundas, 
for some days, but this morning he was 
called away on pressing affairs. How- 
ever, some one else has been expecting 
you too, and she has not been called 
away. Every night she has gone down 
to the Point to catch a glimpse of your 
vessel. I cannot understand how she 
can have missed you; but she will 
return directly, unless,” she continued, 
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with a shy glance at Enguerrand, “ you 
would like to go to meet her. I will 
show you the way she will come. It 
is only half a mile from here. It is 
dark, but she does not fear the dark. 
She is so brave.” 

Enguerrand and de Bouffleurs ex- 
changed a quick glance, and both were 
silent fora moment. Through Enguer- 
rand’s active brain flashed a series of 
terrible thoughts. This “she” who 
went every night to meet their boat, 
who was so brave or so fond that she 
did not fear the darkness and solitude, 
awaited this Monsieur Dundas, whose 
name de _ Bouffleurs had _ foolishly 
caused Enguerrand momentarily to 
usurp. She was expected to return 
immediately. She might even meet the 
old housekeeper, who would tell her 
that he had arrived. What was she? 
Sister? Wife? Lover? In any case poor 
Mr. Dundas was lying dead in Brittany, 
and she must not be told that he had 
arrived and was there awaiting her. 
But there was no time to explain, no 
time to think. And he decided swiftly. 
‘“* Show me the way, mademoiselle,” he 
said quickly; “I will go and meet 
her.” 

The young girl, with a roguish smile 
on her pretty lips, as if she appreciated 
his haste and applauded herself for the 
success of the idea, led him to the door. 

“There is the Point,” she said, 
“near that clump of trees which you 
can just see against the sky over there. 
The road runs straight to it from this 
little gate without a turning. You can- 
not miss her.” 

And Enguerrand, with a sigh that 
might have been one of joy but was 
indeed an expression of despair, set out 
into the darkness. 


XI. 


ON THE ROAD TO THE POINT. 


N taking over Mr. Dundas’s mission, 
Enguerrand had never imagined 
himself being brought in any way 

into contact with any relative or friend 
of that gentleman to whom he might be 
obliged to tell the circumstances of his 
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death. The task of breaking ill news 
is never a pleasing one, and M. de Bouf- 
fleurs had made it in this case doubly 
unpleasant by introducing Enguerrand 
as Mr. Dundas to this household which 
awaited him. To explain in a lighted 
room before several people and beneath 
the searching gaze of some broken- 
hearted widow or sweetheart that this 
Mr. Dundas was dead and that he, de 
Rocheouart, had chanced to take his 
place, was more than Enguerrand, with 
all his natural af/om#d, felt himself quite 
capable of. 

Yet, as he made his way along the 
dark road open to the marshy breezes 
in the direction of the clump of trees the 
young girl at the farmhouse had pointed 
out to him, he hardly felt that the dark- 
ness and solitude would make it easier. 

“ Sandioux |!" he said to himself at 
last, stopping for a moment and leaning 
against a gate while trying to pierce the 
darkness on in front. “ What am I to 
say to this ‘she’ whoever she may be? 
I wish now that I had brought de Bouf- 
fleurs with me or sent him on in front, 
or even that I had stayed where I was 
and let things take their course. Yet 
de Bouffleurs would but have blurted 
out the truth without consideration, or 
have lied and made things even worse ; 
and had I stayed in the house I know 
not how I could have explained myself 
out of the false position he has put me 
in without appearing guilty of—I know 
not what. But where can she be—this 
poor woman who watches so anxiously 
for one who will never come? She 
should mourn him deeply, that Mon- 
sieur Dundas, for he seemed to me a 
gallant gentleman. Oh! I half begin 
to wish myself back again on board the 
James and Elizabeth.” 

He had spoken the last words in a jow 
tone, but aloud. As they passed from 
his lips, a warm soft hand caught his 
and pressed it eagerly, as a figure 
appeared from the darkness at his side. 

“Henry! It is you at last!” said a 
low sweet voice, but thrilling with 
eagerness. “I thought it was. I knew 
it was the boat I saw, and I waited for 
you here, feeling sure that Nanon would 
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tell you where to find me. Yet, I 
hardly know why, until I heard your 
voice with the dear French accent you 
can never rid yourself of, I half feared 
it was not you after all. But—‘ wish 
yourself back again on board the /ames 
and Elizabeth’? What does this mean, 
Henry? Don't say—ah! don’t say you 
have bad news.” 

“It has come at last,” thought En- 
guerrand, as, confused and dismayed, 
he listened to the eager voice and felt 
the soft fingers press his own. He 
released his hand gently but firmly. 

“IT am a French gentleman, ma- 
dame,” he said softly, ‘‘ and not he for 
whom you take me. But.. . but there 
will be no good news to-night.” 

“Ah!” The figure. drew back 
quickly several paces. “I beg your 
pardon, sir. I .. . but forgive me, I 
heard you mention the name of the 
boat by which I was expecting my 
husband .. .” 

Enguerrand shuddered. “ Her hus- 
band ! Poor wretch!” he thought. 

The voice continued, ““ My husband, 
Mr. Dundas . . .?" 

“Your husband has not come, 
madame.” 

“ He has not come? Yet you are from 
France? The boat is in?” 

“The boat is in, and gone again by 
now ; but your husband has not come 
by it. He is—ah! madame ! how can 
I tell you what will break your heart?” 

Mistress Dundas moved forward, her 
eyes seeming to seek his in the darkness. 
“Oh!” she cried suddenly, “I see! 
He is dead—and you come instead of 
him.” 

“Alas, madame! ”’ 

The woman gave a shrill cry, and 
then with an effort appeared to recover 
herself. ‘‘ Then God help me! for I 
am alone in the world |" she said in a 
low tone, whose sweetness could not 
hide its despair. 

Enguerrand stood overwhelmed at a 
griet which he was powerless to aid. 
‘‘This woman must be very beautiful, 
from her voice,” he thought. “ Brute 
that I am to break her heart! Oh! 
Dunois! my brave horse! Why had 
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you not wings that day to save this poor 
woman’s husband for her?” 

Presently Madame Dundas rose from 
her knees to which she had sunk, and 
her voice was calm. “ Let us go back 
to the farm, monsieur,” she said. 
“Will you tell me all about it, please? 
I understand French —I spent some 
years at the French Court.” 

Enguerrand bowed and turned ; and 
the two walked towards the farmhouse, 
the lights of which could be seen not far 
away. 

Enguerrand was the first to break the 
silence. ‘‘ You ask me to tell you how 
a brave man died, madame,” he said 
gently. “ If anything could soften your 
grief, it should be to hear that—even 
told by one so unworthy as myself. He 
died with his king’s name on his lips, 
after having held his own with four 
steel-coated assassins, two of whom he 
killed.” 

“ Peste!" he added to himself. 
““ Now I come to think of it, why did 
he not die with his wife’s name on his 
lips?” 

There was a silence for a moment, as 
the woman walked along by his side, 
her face hidden in her hands. “Ah! 
brave Dundas !” she murmured, “ how 
well I recognise you there!” 

After a little while she spoke again. 
“You tell me, sir, that my husband died 
with his king’s name on his lips? You 
were present when... when he 
died?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“Did he—did he mention . . . any 
other name?” There was a thrill in 
the low sweet voice that made Enguer- 
rand almost groan aloud. “‘ She means 
did he mention her,” he thought. 
“Oh! this noble Scottish gentleman 
had no heart then! But what to say? 
I cannot lie on such a point.” 

‘“* Madame, if you wish it, I will tell 
you what I know,” he said, after a slight 
pause. “Monsieur Dundas, finding 


himself at death's door, and having no 
one to whom he could apply but my 
unworthy self, requested me with his 
last breath to continue for him the 
journey on which he was engaged, and 
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which had proved so unfortunate for 
him. He had some gold buttons upon 
him, containing ciphers from St. Ger- 
main, as I suppose; and these he gave 
me, requesting me to deliver them into 
the hand of a Viscount Preston. He 
also gave me a packet for Mr. Thomas 
Wharton .. .” 

“Wharton? My God! Yes? yes?” 

“A note which he told me was 
merely the request for a reply to a 
former letter.” 

oe Ah l ” 

“It seems, madame, that at the same 
time there set out from St. Germain 
another cavalier named .. . named 
Cameron. You do not by chance know 
the gentleman, madame?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ That is fortunate for de Bouffleurs’ 
sake,” thought Enguerrand. “Ah! 
Well, this gentleman also had the mis- 
fortune to meet with an accident on the 
road. He too is dead. By some 
strange coincidence he found some one 
to carry on his mission—the gentleman 
who awaits me at the farm. We became 
acquainted on the road, and have been 
companions ever since.” 

“And you do not know what news 
you carry to Lord Preston?” 

Enguerrand pricked up his ears. 
“Oh! here is another one who thinks 
of her king when she should think of 
her mate,” he thought. But he re- 
pented of his injustice as he saw the 
bowed form by his side, and remem- 
bered the heart -broken exclamation “ I 
am alone in the world.” 

“I do not know, madame. I was 
told that a kingdom depended on 
them.” 

“A kingdom! Are you a Jacobite, 
monsieur ? ” 

““Madame, my name is Enguerrand 
de Rocheouart. If I serve any king, 
it is my own—Louis XIV. But I was 
on my way to Court for the first time 
when I met your husband.” 

“ And you undertook this danger, and 
for one you did not know—for a king 
you could not serve?” 

Enguerrand blushed in the darkness. 
“ Pardieu |" he said to himself, “ was 
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it not for a purse and a diamond I 
undertook it rather? Yet that Dundas 
certainly pleased me.” 

“Oh, madame,” he said out loud, 
“there is little to praise in what I do. 
I had no great expectations at Court. 
I am alone in the world, a cavalier of 
fortune. England or France, I fear it 
matters little to me.” 

“Alone in the world! You, too!” 
murmured his companion, almost be- 
neath her breath. “ But you have your 
sword, while I .. .?” Enguerrand 
was about to speak, but they had 
approached the farmhouse. Madame 
Dundas turned to a small side door. 
“Will you excuse me, Monsieur de 
Rocheouart,” she said quickly ; “ your 
news has . . . has overwhelmed me. 
I will thank you in the morning, when 
I shall be more myself. Mr. Grabijeon 
is from home, but they are used to 
strangers here. Nanon—Mademoiselle 
Grabijeon — will look to your wants. 
Your mission is pressing—you shall 
have horses in the morming. I wish 
you good-night, Monsieur de Roche- 
ouart,” and the little door closed be- 
hind her, without Enguerrand being 
able to catch more than a glimpse of a 
pale and lovely face framed in dark 
ringlets. 

He sighed involuntarily and turned 
back to the great door beneath the 
porch. 

To his relief he found that M. de 
Bouffleurs had extricated him already 
from the unfortunate predicament of 
appearing to have taken a name that 
was not his own. He had placed the 
fault upon his “‘ poor English,” as he 
had attempted to do in the case of his 
salute to the aged housekeeper. His 
want of English had not, however, ap- 
parently, kept him from getting on the 
best of terms with his black-eyed and 
roguish little hostess, whose French was 
good enough to enable her to more than 
hold her own with de Bouffleurs’s gaiety 
and open admiration, and who ap- 
peared even prettier than before, owing 
to her blushes. 

She sighed, however, as Enguerrand 
entered, remembering the bad news he 
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brought ; and on hearing that Madame 
Dundas had returned, and had been in- 
formed of her husband’s death, she left 
our travellers to their supper. 

“That poor lady!" she sighed, her 
little face becoming overcast, and losing 
more than seemed possible of its coquet - 
tishness. ‘Your news must have 
broken her heart, monsieur. If you had 
but seen how anxiously she watched— 
how pale her lovely face has grown ot 
late. Ah!” she continued, with a 
glance at de Bouffleurs, who received it 
warmly, “there is beauty for you 
indeed! But I must go and attend to 
her, ‘poor young thing !” 

“Poor young thing, indeed!” said 
M. de Bouffleurs. ‘‘ You are so old, 
you!” but Mademoiselle Nanon had 
vanished. “But this poor lady, de 
Rocheouart? Mor'dieu! I regret that 
my anxiety to get into this inhospitable- 
looking house (for who could tell what 
it contained?) led me into an error which 
must have cost you a moment or two’s 
pain. It is not pleasant to tell a lovely 
waiting woman that she must wait no 
more. I begin to hope that that poor 
foolish Monsieur Cameron was unmar- 
ried. But how did she take it—the 
widow?" 

“ Let us talk of something else,” said 


Enguerrand quickly. “I almost begin 
to wish I had not undertaken this 
journey.” 


“So did I a few minutes ago. But 
now! Look at this dinner! Look at 
this wine! Real Burgundy, pardieu ! 
Think of Mademoiselle Nanon! Or 
rather, no, don’t think of her. I will do 
that. Your health, jolie Nanon! It 
was an English poet, I think, who said 
wisely — 

‘** A country lip may have the velvet touch, 

Though she’s no lady, she may please as 

much.’"’ 

“ You are progressing,” said Enguer- 
rand satirically. 

“Oh, mon ami! that is only poetry. 
Far from me be it to suggest that Made- 
moiselle Nanon makes free with her 
lips! But one may tell velvet also by 
the sight, M. de Rocheouart! And 
Burgundy only by taste. Or, no, I 
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am wrong—only by the bottle! Come, 
you melancholy warrior! Widows may 
be consoled. And even if they can’t, 
peste ! you did not widow them!” 


, — 


XII. 
WHERE THE POINT OVERLOOKED THE SEA. 


] N the morning, while the rest of 
the household appeared to sleep, 
and M. de Bouffleurs, at least, 
still accompanied his cherubic slum- 
bers with a regular and sonorous snore, 


‘Enguerrand emerged from the farm 


on the Marsh and made his way 
slowly down the road in the direc- 
tion of the Point where the night be- 
fore he had gone in search of the woman 
who awaited her husband. 

The morning had broken damp, raw 
and misty—one of those thick white 
mists which may give place to a warm 
and sunny day, or may grow even denser 
until they turn to driving rain. He had 
had a restless night. The low sweet 
voice of Madame Dundas, with its des- 
pairing accent, had haunted him. This 
woman, of whose features he had caught 
but the merest glimpse, interested 
him. And he was also conscious of a 
certain mystery about her which in- 
trigued him, and caused him to feel un- 
certain of her character. 

She had been overwhelmed, he felt, 
at the news of her husband's death. She 
had given vent to that despairing cry ; 
but yet she had not seemed like a wo- 
man who feels her life is ended because 
she has lost the one she loves above al] 
others. It had seemed to Enguerrand 
that, distressed as she had evidently 
been at that part of the news he carried, 
she had been at least equally interested 
in the subject of his mission, or his 
knowledge of it, or its importance. 
And that interest, even in those days 
when party feeling was perhaps at its 
zenith, seemed to Enguerrand to be, 
coming from her, strange, almost inex- 
plicable. 

Enguerrand was not one to see only 
on the surface of things. He had a deep 
and penetrating mind, masked by a 
slightly mocking manner or habit. He 
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did not think that Madame Dundas was 
an ordinary woman, any more than her 
low attractive voice and the beauty he 
had heard of, and caught a glimpse of, 
were ordinary. Yet he could not tell 
why he felt all this any more than he 
could explain why he knew that he had 
not fathomed this woman’s feelings. 
“Yes, she was overwhelmed,” he said 
to himself ; “‘ her husband’s death was 
certainly the cause of her despair. Then 


her; but she only asked once; and 
when I did not reply directly she did not 
repeat the question. But she may have 
guessed my reason. ‘ That brave Dun- 
das |! how well I recognise him there !’ 
she said, when I finished my lame and 
halting explanation. Oh, yes, the 
gentleman was doubtless brave ! but is 
it thus a woman speaks of her husband 
on hearing of his death! No tears— 
no sobs—only a certain pride in his 





“ Oh, madame, we would serve you if we could.” 


why do I seek for other causes? But 
why did this Dundas not mention such 
a wife? Stay! he said, talking of that 
diamond and that purse, ‘ Think you 
that those I leave behind me will starve 
for a few ducats and a diamond which 
they do not even know that I possess?’ 
Then she is rich—his widow? And that 
is another reason for thinking that it is 
the loss of himself alone for which she 
grieves. She inquired if he mentioned 


brave end. Oh! no, she did not love 
him—but if not, why that despair?” 
As Enguerrand, hammering his 
brains to find a reason for something 
which really did not concern him, 
walked on with his eyes upon the 
ground, two causes made him stop sud- 
denly. One of these causes, and a most 
sufficient one, was that he had reached 
the verge of a precipitous cliff beneath 
which, through the thick mist, he could 
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hear the sea roll heavily. The other 
reason was that he had heard his name 
mentioned, and he was of a curious 
disposition, as has been remarked 
before. 

“TI ought not to listen,” he thought, 
peering through the mist, “ for to listen 
is wrong. But I will listen, for I am 
curious to know who in this country of 
England can interest themselves in a 
wandering Frenchman who has no one, 
pardieu | to interest themselves in him 
in the country he has left.” 

The voices, strangely enough, ap- 
peared to come from beneath him ; and 
walking along the edge of the cliff a 
few paces to one side, he discovered a 
smail path which led down to a little 
promontory below. ‘Satisfied with his 
examination, he retraced his steps and 
seated himself on the grass near where 
he had first halted. “ If these people, 
whoever they are (and there is cer- 
tainly the print of an exceedingly small 
shoe on the chalk there), should chance 
to come up suddenly, they will not see 
me here,” he said to himself, “ and I 
can fly if the conversation becomes em- 
barrassing. But I will not fly yet ; for 
when one conspires on another's ac- 
count, one should take every precau- 
tion.” And so saying, he disposed him- 
self to attend with all his ears. 

Perhaps to his disappointment, the 
proverb concerning listeners did not 
hold good in his case, and he heard 
nothing good or bad concerning him- 
self ; for the unseen person had ceased 
to speak of him. The sweet low voice 
which he seemed already to know so 
well, and which was to ring in his ears 
henceforth for many a day with an un- 
utterable sadness, came up to him now 
through the fog. “Dear Nanon! how 
good and kind you are! You dear 
little thing !_ I feel as if I had known 
you all my life, though indeed it is but 
how long since I came to the farm 
on the Marsh?” 

“ A week, madame—only a week.” 

“Only a week, Nanon. What a sad 
long week! And I came full of hope. 
Nanon, you, my latest friend, my good 
little friend, you are my only one now. 
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I don’t know what to do, Nanon; I 
don’t know what will become of me!” 

“You loved your husband so deeply, 
madame,” said the second voice, that 
of little Mdlle. Grabijeon, now falter- 
ing at the deepness of this despair, so 
foreign to that gay laughing nature 
itself. 

“Loved him? Ah, Nanon! I did 
not love him. I respected him—ad- 
mired him. I would have died for him, 
as he perhaps died for me—but I did 
not love him.” 

Enguerrand started. ‘I must go,” 
he said. “And yet I cannot go. But 
how can I excuse myself—I, a gentle- 
man! Nevertheless, I cannot go. Am 
I not in some sort a guardian of this 
woman? She would not confide in me, 
that is certain. She is in trouble. I 
must know that trouble, or how can I 
help her? Mor'dieu! though I fell 
over the cliff I would listen!” and 
leaning forward, he strained his ears 
more. 

“You did not love him, madame?” 
repeated the young girl. 

“I did not love him. Does that sur- 
prise you? My heart belongs to no man 
—perhaps will never do so. It is given 
to my King, Nanon—it beats only for 
our cause. That poor King and Queen, 
exiled from their throne, which an usur- 
per holds, claim all the love of every 
faithful heart. No! though I grieve 
for my husband, he died as he would 
have wished to die, as I must be glad 
he died, with his King’s name on his 
lips, and doing his sovereign’s business 
with his last breath.” 

“Yet he must have thought of you 
in dying, madame.” 

“Yes, and it is that . . . Ah, 
Nanon! if you only knew how in a 
hundred ways my heart is torn! Oh, I 
regret his death bitterly,” she continued 
in a low passionate voice, and almost 
as if she fancied herself alone and had 
forgotten her young companion : “ I re- 
gret it ; but sometimes I have a terrible 
fear that my regret is only selfish after 
all. Ah, Henry,! had I loved you 


indeed—had you been my husband in 
more than merely name—should I not 
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be certain? Should I think of myself 
now? Nanon!” she continued sud- 
denly, “ I must go to-day.” 

“Go, madame? Leave here?” 

“Yes, dear Nanon. I must not tres- 
pass further on you and your father’s 
kind hospitality. I have no longer even 
the right to; for what your father 
did for me, he did, indeed, for Mr. 
Dundas.” 

“Oh, no, madame! My father re- 
spects you—we would, humble as we 
are, serve you if we could.” 

““No, child — it is impossible. I 
might even bring trouble on you. I 
have a relative—an old lady, a cousin 
—to whom, if she be still alive, I may 
go.” 

‘“‘ If she be still alive, madame? And 
you would set out alone, mourning as 
you are, to go to a cousin of whom you 
know so little that you do not even 
know if she be alive? But your other 
relatives, madame? Surely you... .” 

“My other relatives? Ah, yes, 
Nanon! I am forgetting them. Rela- 
tives whom I have never seen, and who 
are as strange to me as I should be 
unwelcome to them. But perhaps you 
mean my father,” she continued, with a 
bitterness that it seemed impossible for 
her to repress even while it tore her 
heart ; “ my father—the bitter foe of 
my King and Queen—the soul of their 
enemies — almost the first English 
gentleman to give a welcome to 
the usurper at Exeter — my father, 
who boasts that he has sung a 
monarch out of three kingdoms—my 
father, whom honest men blush to name 
—whose daughter honest men would 
sneer at . . . Ah! Heaven forgive me 
it I am wicked, but my father!... 
But, my poor child, what is all this to 
you—what do you know of it all? Yes, 
Nanon, to-day I must go. When you 
have arranged horses for these cava- 
liers now staying at the farm, you must 
try to arrange for my journey at least to 
London. My cousin lives in Edin- 
SON ae” 

“In Edinburgh, madame? That 
terrible journey alone ! and to that wild 


_ country where my mother came from |” 


“That your mother came from it, 
child, should prove to you that it is not 
such a terrible place after all. But, 
Nanon, can you, will you manage this 
journey for me? I am poor, ah, how 
poor now; but some day I will re- 
pay youand yourfather...I...”" 

“Pay! Oh, madame! You cannot 
think we would ask money for the little 
we may do! But you are poor, you say, 
madame? Oh, poor madame!” and it 
seemed to Enguerrand that the young 
girl commenced to sob. 

“I did right to listen,” he said, get- 
ting up, and standing for a moment deep 
in thought. “ Yes, I did right. But I 
must not meet these two just yet. My 
face would betray me. I will go back to 
the farm, and, returning again slowly, I 
shall meet them as it will appear 
naturally.” 

And he set off towards the farm, after 
trying to put his handkerchief on _ his 
head and his hat in his pocket. 

When he had performed the journey 
which he appeared to consider necessary 
to avoid suspicion, and caught a glimpse 
ot M. de Bouffleurs breakfasting discon- 
solately by himself, Enguerrand re- 
turned towards the Point. 

Halfway there he met Mdlle. Nanon, 
hurrying home, her cheeks still wet with 
tears which she took no trouble to dis- 
guise, and her black eyes quite clouded 
and dull. 

“Ah, monsieur!"” she said to En- 
guerrand as she passed him, “ why did 
you bring such news?” and she went 
on, befoze Enguerrand had time even 
to get angry at this unjust insinua- 
tion. 

““Oh, Mademoiselle Nanon, that is a 
little strong!” he said, rubbing his 
head wildly. “‘ After venturing my life 
to save this cavalier—as I should have 
saved him had Dunois been a hippo- 
griff instead of a simple horse—after 
risking my life to avoid being assas- 
sinated by William’s spies—after fight- 
ing with that fire-eating duellist, de 
Bouffleurs, and almost being run 
through — after breaking this news as 
well as I could to that poor lady—I am 
asked merely ‘ Why did you bring this 
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news?’ And yet that little vixen is 
right too! Why did I bring it? Why 
did I (unlucky fool that I am !) enter 
into such a nest of misfortunes as this 
Farmhouse on the Marsh, where women 
are left friendless and poor and. . . 
Mor'dieu ! here she comes!” 

A figure was coming slowly down the 
path towards him —a figure tall and 
slight, with a dignity and grace in every 
movement that seemed to make it swim 
rather than walk towards him—a figure 
that, in its laced riding habit and cava- 
lier hat, covering dark ringlets which 
fell softly over the deep collar edged 
with embroidery, made him catch his 
breath even before his eyes fell upon 
her face. And that face! Pale, lovely, 
with disdainful lips, with deep dark eyes 
that no grief could dim, cold, impas- 
sive, yet formed to exhibit vividly every 
emotion, beneath whose white skin the 
blood seemed alive, yet whose brow 
looked pure and white as frozen marble 
—and yet the face of a girl apparently 
hardly yet twenty. 

“And she did not love him!” was 
Enguerrand’s first thought. The next, 
‘“* How he must have loved her ! ” 

He swept his plumed hat to the 
ground as she drew near, and, raising 
her dark eyes, she looked at him. She 
would have passed on, but that he 
spoke ; and at his voice her face lighted 
up, and Enguerrand gasped again. It 
was night turning into day—but sucha 
brief day ! 

‘““Monsieur de Rocheouart?” 
said. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ How can I thank you, monsieur, for 
your bravery?” she said. 

“This is better,” thought Enguer- 
rand. “ Why is Mademoiselle Nanon 
not present to hear that? Nevertheless, 
- I am glad that she is not.” 

““Nanon has told me,” continued 
Madame Dundas, “ how you risked your 
life to save my ... my husband’s. 
Oh, how gallant of you! Your friend 
told her that you... "” 

“Ah, madame, since my friend was 
not there on that sad occasion, he must 
have heard of my bravery from me. 


she 
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That merely proves that I am boastful, 
while it does not prove that | am brave. 
Yet I think I should have been brave 
had I known . . . who would thank 
me.” 

“True courage is never boastful, 
monsieur,” said the young lady gently, 
“nor does it seek for thanks. But I 
feel that you are courageous, and that 
you possess a virtue which does go 
with bravery —modesty.” 

“Madame! I have the courage to 
make you a request—true courage, for 
I am trembling as I ask it. May I serve 
your” 

The proud dark eyes flashed up at his, 
and she was about to speak, but tears 
started to them and they fell again. She 
was silent. 

Enguerrand sank on his knee. “ Ma- 
dame,” he said softly, “ your husband 
died with his head on my lap. Loyal 
to his King, and with life ebbing so fast 
from him that it was only by an effort 
more than mortal that he could have 
sustained himself so long, he assured 
the safety ot the mission he could not 
carry out—assured it, if a heart that 
thinks honour no small thing can beat 
long enough for me to keep my word. 
Loyal to his King, as a gentleman need 
be in these days, his sovereign’s mission 
was his last care while he had strength 
to speak—but his thoughts, madame? 
It he had had time—if he could have 
spoken them — what would they have 
been? For his sake, madame, who is 
dead, and whose right it was to guard 
you, accept the service of the man whom 
he thought worthy to trust with his 
sovereign’s secrets.” 

Madame Dundas looked down at his 
clever, eager face with eyes that seemed 
to pierce his own. ‘“ Monsieur de Roche- 
ouart,” she said at last, “you mean 
well, and I thank you—but you cannot 
serve me. Or, rather, yes! you can 
serve me in making all speed to London. 
Deliver your messages to Lord Preston 
andto . . . to Mr. Wharton. Hasten ! 
Hasten! Why do I think of myself, or 


you of me, when every moment means 
life or death to our friends ?” 
“But,madame ... ” 
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‘“* Monsieur—though you may not be 
one of us, though the wrongs of an 
exiled king may be nothing to you, you 
are still, as a man of honour, ours until 
you have completed your mission. I tell 
you, think no more of such an insigni- 
ficant person as myself while such events 
tremble in the balance. Do you know— 
but you cannot—that Fuller, who left 
St. Germain before my husband, with 
letters of vital importance, has turned 
traitor and delivered his letters to the 
usurper William. Though written in in- 
visible ink, they have been acted on by 
chemicals and read. His companion 
Crone, honest but weak and easily led, 
has been arrested after boasting, in a 
public inn in Gracechurch Street, of the 
coming restoration and the sailing of 
the French fleet. Should Crone, under 
terror of death, imitate Fuller’s ex- 
ample, the heads of all our chiefs will 
be at the mercy of William's govern- 
ment. The ciphers you carry, whether 
they anticipate this wretch’s treachery, 
as seems possible from the haste with 
which they follow him, or whether they 
refer to former designs, must be ot vital 
importance to our cause.” 

“But if what you say be true, ma- 
dame ? then you are in danger!” 

“ Think not of me, sir, I tell you— 
but go, go!" 

Enguerrand stood uncertain, torn by 
conflicting doubts. Then a _ thought 
struck him. He drew the diamond 
which Mr. Dundas had given him from 
his doublet. “Madame!” he said, 
“ this diamond was your husband's.” 

‘“* Well, monsieur? ” 

“* Well, madame, it must therefore be 
yours.” 

Madame Dundas looked at him 
firmly. “ How did you come to possess 
it, monsieur?” she said calmly, “ for I 
think you did not take it from him.” 

“Take it? Oh, madame!”  stam- 
mered Enguerrand. 

“ Then my husband gave it to you? ” 

“Yes, yes, madame, but... but...” 

“Then keep it, monsieur,” said the 
young lady, turning away. 

“I cannot, madame. It is yours. 
You may need... ” 


“IT do not need your diamond, mon- 
sieur. Since my husband did not men- 
tion my name, he did not give you the 
diamond for me. But delay not, mon- 
sieur, I beg you.” 

Enguerrand began to tear his hair. 
“How can I keep it?” he said. “I 
cannot! It is yours. You must take 
x 

Madame Dundas turned on him with 
her eyes flashing and her face pale and 
disdainful. “ Very well, sir,” she said, 
almost harshly, and facing him, “ since 
nothing will make you go—since you 
will hear what I would rather cut my 
tongue out than say—listen, and then 
leave me to myself. _I cannot take this 
diamond, even had it not been given 
to you, because I have no right to it— 
because I have no right even to the 
name of Dundas—because, having never 
been Mr. Dundas's wife, I cannot be 
his widow. My name is Diana Whar- 
ton.” 

“ But still,” murmured Enguerrand, 
confused and overwhelmed, “ the dia- 
mond is nevertheless yours.” 

Diana Wharton turned on him 
fiercely. “Oh! since you will not 
understand,” she said, “how can I 
make you? Sir, I am the daughter of 
Thomas Wharton, to whom you bear a 
letter. If you were an Englishman you 
would know better what that may mean. 
My mother was a Scottish lady—a lady 
of Queen Mary’s Court. She discovered 
her husband's character while her mar- 
riage was yet young ; and she fled from 
him. She died in France. Mr. Dun- 
das was a distant connection of my 
mother’s family, and we had been friends 
from childhood. He had long been a 
suitor for my hand. I respected him, 
liked him, but I did not love him. It 
was necessary that I should take a 
journey to England. I was alone, unpro- 
tected, and known to be friendly to the 
Jacobite cause. Although I could not 
love Mr. Dundas, I accepted the pro- 
tection of his name in view of this 
journey. We were both engaged in a 
hazardous enterprise ; and the chances 
were, when we parted within five 
minutes of our marriage ceremony, that 
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we should never meet again. We have 
not met again, and he is dead. But had 
he lived I might have made him a good 
wife, for I had a great friendship for 
him, and he deserved it. I am now 
alone, friendless, in a false’ position— 
and perhaps I am in danger, as you 
say. My father, who should have been 
my protector, would not even know me 
by sight. He is hateful to me, in addi- 
tion, both for his treatment of my 
mother, and his treachery to his King ; 
and were he not, the home he could offer 
to a daughter would but . . . Ah! it 
matters not. All this may be so, sir, 
and yet I may well refuse to take alms 
froma stranger! Help of any other 
kind you cannot give me—I thank you, 
M. de Rocheouart—save to continue, 
with all possible speed, the journey you 
have so far accomplished with . 
such bravery. And now, good-morning, 
a” 7 
Enguerrand bit his lips, bowed, and 
passed on towards the Point. 


XIII. 
FLIGHT. 


HEN Enguerrand permitted 
W himselt to turn round again 
(which was not for some time, 
much against his inclinations) Diana 
Wharton had disappeared from sight in 
the direction of the farmhouse. 
Enguerrand shook his fist towards the 
spot where he imagined her to be. “ Oh, 
yes! you argue—you dazzle me with 
your beauty and your pride,” he said, 
“but I am not so easily to be turned 
aside. You won't take my diamond 
(cursed diamond! you didn’t please 
her !), you don’t want my help? But you 
shall have the last, it not the first, in 
spite of yourself! You see, I happened 
to overhear your conversation on the 
cliff just now—thanks to my own good 
sense which prompted me to listen—and 
I know you are poor and ignorant where 
to turn. You could melt then, you proud 
beauty ! But howto help you? I must 
indeed deliver these ciphers, and that 
without further delay, or I shall be earn- 
ing your contempt, Mademoiselle Diana 
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—and, mon Dieu! I think if poor de 
Rocheouart had his will your contempt 
is not what he would earn! Let me 
POR 

After deliberating a few moments, 
Enguerrand decided that Mdlle. Nanon 
was the only person to help him in his 
present difficulties, both on account ot 
the affection it was evident she bore the 
lovely Diana, and also because she was 
for the present mistress of the farm- 
house, its retainers, and its horses. 
Moreover, she was trusted by her fair 
guest. 

He tidied up his dress and his hair, 
which a stormy discussion with himself 
had rumpled, and made his way with 
caution back to the house. 

“Tf I am careful,” he said, “ and 
Mademoiselle Diana Wharton, who is 
certainly not wanting in acumen, does 
not chance to suspect my plans, we may 
contrive something yet ! But can-I per- 
suade Mademoiselle Nanon of my good 
faith? Bah! am I not Enguerrand de 
Rocheouart? . . . unless that trifler de 
Bouffleurs has made too much progress, 
though! Well, it he has he must ar- 
range it for me, that is all!" 

“* That trifler de Bouffleurs " was dis- 
covered marching p and down in front 
of the farmhouse in a disconsolate mood. 
He looked at Enguerrand’s abstracted 
air with a satirical shrug of his plump 
shoulders. ‘‘ Here’s another ! Oh, mon 
Dieu! do you know that this house 
seems to contain not one widow, but half 
a dozen! There is little Nanon, last 
night as gay and as pretty as a little 
chirping grasshopper—to-day she can 
scarcely open her lips, and she certainly 
cannot smile. There is tall handsome 
Madame Dundas . . . but one can ex- 
cuse her; besides it suits her style. 
Here are you, looking, however, as if 
you had caught the plague and did not 
know whom to give it to. There is old 
Madame Wilton . . . No! she is the 
only one who smiles on me. But, alas ! 


‘ The fruit that must fall without shaking 
Is rather too mellow for me.’ 


She smiles in vain. Ah, me! when do 
we continue our journey?” 


a 
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“I go now to ask Mademoiselle 
Nanon about our horses. Probably this 
morning.” 

M. de Bouffleurs followed Enguer- 
rand’s fine figure grimly. ‘*‘ There’s one 
who will go far,” he said. ‘“ He takes 
the lead as if he was born to it. Anda 
pretty sword too, if he were trained |! 
1 like the boy. Let him lead—I will 
follow; and perhaps on occasion I may 
chance to be ot service too. Let me see 
—I’ve drunk all the Burgundy. Where’s 
Nanon? Oh, de Rocheouart’s with her. 
I've a good mind to go and talk to the 
widow. Parbleu! It’s either she or 
Madame Wilton!” And he walked off 
to find Diana Wharton. 

De Bouffleurs, with the quick glance 
he always possessed, especially when 
one of the sex was concerned, had 
noticed that Diana had, instead ot enter- 
ing the farmhouse, passed on in the 
direction of the garden, a finely culti- 
vated piece of good land, intersected 
with neatly clipped yew hedges, and 
planted with fruit trees now in blossom. 
He had noticed that she held her lace 
kerchief to her eyes as she walked with 
her head bent down; and it was his 
intention to see what he could do to 
attempt to console her, as he hated to 
see a woman weep. It is likely also 
that he might have succeeded at least 
in making Diana smile, in spite of her 
troubles ; for it is impossible for a wo- 
man not to like a good-humoured baby 
—and that is what, as we have said, de 
Bouffleurs, in spite of his five feet odd, 
resembled more than anything. But as 
it chanced, Diana had more pressing 
matters to concern herself with. 

As M. de Bouffleurs passed down one 
of the yew-bordered paths, making ex- 
perimental thrusts at the butterflies with 
his sword —a game which those gay 
creatures, in spite ot his skill, got rather 
the best of—he heard a cry in front of 
him. 

“Hullo!” he said, lookmg quickly 
about him. “Is madame in danger?” 

The cry was not repeated, but de 
Bouffleurs seemed to hear voices com- 
ing from behind the hedge on his right, 
and, forcing his way through a spot 
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where the yews grew thinnest, with little 
thought for his gay clothes, he darted 
towards the sound. In front of him, 
at the end of a green path, stood a 
little summer-house. Betore this stood 
Diana Wharton, and inside was a man 
with a drawn sword. Diana held the 
nandle of the door in one hand and 
the bolt in the other. She had evidently 
almost succeeded in closing it, when the 
man had passed his sword between the 
door and the frame, thus preventing her. 
He was now making furious thrusts at 
Diana's hand and arms. 

“Take care, monsieur,” cried de 
Bouffleurs in French, “you will prick 
the lady’s fingers,” and he ran still 
faster down the path. 

The man redoubled his efforts at 
hearing this voice ; but Diama still held 
the door, only turning her head with a 
little exclamation of relief as de Bouff- 
leurs hastened up. nw 

“ Let go, madame,” said de Bouff- 
leurs calmly, as he arrived panting. 

“Oh, be careful, sir!” cried Diana, 
gazing on this apparition whom she at 
first mistook for a youth. “The wretch 
is armed! He will hurt you.” 

De Bouffleurs bit his lip, and then 
sighed resignedly. “It is true he has 
a terrible skewer there, madame,” he 
said. ‘ But his face is amiable. I 
don’t think he will hurt me.” 

Diana, almost exhausted, nevertheless 
glanced at him agam. “ Hold the door, 
then,” she said, “and I will run for 
help.” 

De Bouffleurs tore a handful of his 
curls out. “Oh, madame,” he said, 
“cannot you see that I have a sword?” 

Struck by his tone, Diana released 
the door, and the man darted out. “ Let 
me pass, fool,” he cried furiously to de 
Bouffleurs, and he made a fierce thrust 
at him. 

“No, I will not let you pass, fool,” 
said de Bouffleurs, parrying the thrust 
carelessly — though even as it was it 
passed within a few inches of his 
doublet. “I must first hear from ma- 
dame what you were doing in that sum- 
mer house.” 

Diana had turned to run for help, 
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but, being a quick observer, she had 
changed her first impressions of de 
Bouffleurs. She gave one glance at his 
face and his attitude, and returned 
calmly to his side. 

“I found him creeping into this sum- 
mer house where I was going to rest,” 
she said. ‘“ But.I know him. I have 
seen him before.” 

Here the man made a furious effort to 
pass de Bouffleurs’s guard. 

“He is a spy,” continued Diana, 
drawing her breath at the thrust, but 
smiling as she saw that de Bouffleurs 
had hardly appeared to notice it. 

At her words the, spy made an attempt 
to turn and fly, but de Bouffleurs was 
upon him. To save a thrust in the rear, 
the man turned again quickly. ‘“ Oh, 
kill me at once!” he gasped, turning 
green. 

“Not yet,” said de Bouffleurs, and 
he made a movement which caused the 
spy’s sword to fly into the air. “‘ Peste ! 
take care! your sword nearly struck ma- 
dame, for the second time!” The spy 
drew a pistol. “And now you may 
chance to shoot her,” continued de 
Bouffleurs, “for your hand trembles so 
that you certainly won’t hit me. Ma- 
dame, turn away. I must killhim after all.” 

Diana gave a cry of pity, but as the 
pistol went harmlessly off, the spy fell 
pierced through the thigh. “ Your cry 
saved his life, madame,” said de Bouff- 
leurs. “I warn you, you have made a 
mistake. I think I will change my mind 
and kill him—eh?” : 

Diana, pale and trembling now, gazed 
at this littke man almost terrified. 
“Oh! monsieur,” she said, “why? He 
is helpless now. You will almost make 
me repent that you came.” 

De Bouffleurs, who was already shor- 
tening his sword to stab down at the 
senseless man, drew back again. 

‘“ Very well, madame,” he said coldly. 
“Let him live to bite again. But what 
does his presence here imply? Are 
there any more of them about ?” 

Diana started. “ You recall me to my- 
self,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, yes, there must 
be more of them. I fancied I saw 
another boat this morning — Nanon 
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thought it was the Elizabeth and James. 
He must have companions. But I have 
seen no others.” 

“ They will come,” said de Bouffleurs, 
wiping his sword by sticking it into a 
cabbage. “As we have business on 
hand I think we had better go. But 
you and Mademoiselle Nanon! We 
shall not leave you here.” 

“Ah! you are M. de Rocheouart's 
companion.” 

“Yes, madame, Monsieur de Bouff- 
leurs, at your service.” 

“ Truly at my service, sir—and I have 
not yet thanked you.” 

“And I have not thanked you yet, 
madame, for offering to let me hold the 
door while you ran for assistance. I 
thank you. He was a big man, and he 
had a long sword.” 

Diana blushed, and changed the con- 
versation. ‘‘ We must find Nanon and 
your friend,” she said hastily, “ and 
arrange what is best to be done.” 

They gave a glance at the wounded 
man, but he appeared incapable of mov- 
ing ; and Diana with her own hand- 
kerchief and one of de Bouffleurs’s suc- 
ceeded in bandaging his wound so as 
to stop the flow of blood. “ Poor 
man!” she said, “ I dare say after all 
he thought he was doing his duty.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said de 
Bouffleurs. ‘‘He fenced like a man 
with a large conscience.” 

And they hastened back to the house, 
where they founi Nanon and de Roche- 
ouart already looking for them. 

A few words sufficed to inform them 
of what had occurred, and to pale 
Mdlle. Nanon’s fair cheek. Enguer- 
rand hurried to the road in front. 
“They are coming,” he said, returning 
presently. “ There are at least a dozen 
ot them.” 

“I told you there would be twelve 
next time,” said de Bouffleurs calmly. 
“Oh, why did I not kill that little quiet 
gentleman who was a _ happy 
ahem! How far are they off?” 

“Some distance. We had better fly, 
though.” Enguerrand turned to Diana 
Wharton. ‘‘ Madame,” he said coldly, 
“TI was attempting to arrange with 
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Mademoiselle Nanon that we should ac- 
company you part of the way on your 
journey. The roads in ordinary cases 
are not safe in England, she tells me. 
You might have refused ; you doubt- 
less would have done so. Now you 
must decide. There are only two alter- 
natives. Either my friend and I stay 
here to protect you and Mademoiselle 
Nanon, and our mission waits—or we 
all four leave here and fly to London. 
You cannot remain here.” 


“Oh, let us go!” cried Nanon 
breathlessly. ‘‘ You may get killed if 
you stay to protect us. I can leave 


word for my father at a farmhouse on 
the road to London. It is twenty miles 
from here, and he always stops there 
on his way back. If these men find the 
house empty, perhaps they will go back 
to their ship.” 

“Or follow us to London,” said de 
Bouffleurs. “ But, mademoiselle, you 
speak like an oracle. Let us fly together 
—TI mean the four of us. But have you 
horses?” 

“ Oh, yes, we have six.” 

“ Then we will take four and turn the 
others loose. Even if these fellows 
catch them, two will not trouble us. 
Can they get other horses about here?” 

“Not nearer than ten miles — and 
even then, it they went tor them on 
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one ot our horses they would be sus- 
pected and refused. The people about 
here all know us and are our friends.” 

“Then come!” said Enguerrand 
quickly ; “ we have no time to waste. 
De Bouffleurs and I will saddle the 
horses and bring them round, while you 
prepare for the journey.” ; 

“Ah!” cried Nanon. 

“What is it?” 

“T have only one saddle.” 

I do not mind,” said Diana. “I 
can ride without one.” 

“And when you get tired you can 
change with Mademoiselle Nanon, and 
she can ride with me,” said de Bouft- 
leurs, trying to speak unconcernedly. 

As for Enguerrand, he said nothing, 
but he commenced to wish that Diana 
Wharton's equestrian education had 
been more neglected. 

In a few minutes the party set out on 
the road to London, hidden from their 
approaching pursuers by the trees 
around the farmhouse. 

“When we are over this hill,” said 
Nanon, looking back tremblingly, “they 
will not be able to see us, even if they 
look.” 

And they cantered off, Diana sitting 
her horse in a manner which made de 
Bouffleurs fear she would not easily get 
tired. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DOSSIER OF CAPTAIN 
JEAN BART. 


By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


SCENDING the main street from the 
docks at Marseilles you may notice 
to your left, and will certainly 

smell, another street along which runs an 
unsavoury stream carrying in its passage 
to the sea all sorts of unspeakable rubbish. 
If [you wish to go openly to the cabaret 
of M. Jules Mareschal, named for all to 
see Sindbad le Marin, you will pass up this 
street, and turning to the right near the 
end, enter what appears to bea cul de sac ; 
but the cul in this case will be the cabaret 
itself. And behind the counter you will 


almost certainly see M. Jules, a man well 
advanced in years with a long face, a 
Wellington nose, protruding underlip, and 
something about the tout ensemble that, 
somehow, preserves the air of one who 
has formerly followed the same profession 


as that of his patron Sindbad. Behind M. 
Jules are three shelves filled with bottles, 
perhaps fifty in all, each containing a 
different kind of liquid, for the patrons 
of the establishment belong to many 
nationalities, and M. Jules makes a point 
of catering for all tastes. 

But there is another way of entering 
the Sindbad, less open, more mysterious, 
pleasanter. At what might, or might 
not, be called the back of the premises, 
there was at one time a livery stable, but 
this had now been converted into a garage 
where at intervals a dozen smart motors 
might be seen at rest. M. Jules did not 
own the motors, only the garage, whilst 
even then he came before the public as 
an anonymous society or, as we would 
say, a limited company. His daughter 
Celestine, a smart little person who could 
with equal success play the part of ‘the 
knowing girl of the town and that of the 
innocent lassie from the country, looked 
after the affairs of the garage. She had 
a neat little office just inside the main 
door where she interviewed all callers, 
mostly the owners of the cars, but often 
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enough some naval officers, who at times 
seemed to be greatly interested in motor 
affairs. At other times these same officers 
scarcely glanced at the cars, but passed 
through a door, which was opened by a 
little pressure on the part of Miss 
Celestine’s little foot, and ascending a 
flight of stairs entered one of the upper 
rooms of the cabaret. Here—— 

But we had better go back a little. 

The French Minister of Marine was 
seated before an open desk, intently read- 
ing some papers spread out before him. 
There was a worried look on his face, and 
every now and then he gave vent to some 
expressions which even Cabinet Ministers 
allow themselves in France, but would 
look rude in plain English. By the time 
he had finished reading, an attendant 
entered to inform the minister that a 
Captain Jean Bartofthenavy wasawaiting 
an audience. ‘‘Send himin,” said M. Bom- 
bonnel, makinga rather unsuccessful effort 
to compose his features. He scrutinized 
the new-comer anxiously as he pointed to 
a seat. 

Captain Bart was a young man, de- 
cidedly good-looking, with a beardless 
face in which enthusiasm and earnestness 
showed in turns and all at once. 

“Well, captain,” said the minister, “I 
await your pleasure. I know that you 
have something important to tell me, or 
you would not have taken such pains to 
procure this audience. What you have 
to say 

“Well, in the first place, I want to give 
my resignation of the command I have 
had the honour to hold under the govern- 
ment of my country into the hands of 
Monsieur the Minister of Marine.” 

“Was it for such a purpose you sought 
this interview?" asked M. Bombonnel 
irritably. “If you knew how thickly 
affairs of importance are at the moment 
pressing onme you would, I am sure, 


is —— 
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understand that to ask me to occupy 
myself with your resignation is treating 
me and the nation badly.” 

“It is not the resignation itself that 
matters so much,” answered Captain Bart 
patiently, “the nation can no doubt get 
on without me r 

Here the minister nodded his head 
energetically. 

“It is the motives which have prompted 
the resignation, which have made it 
imperative on me, that matter to you, 
monsieur, and the nation. Pray be 
patient with me a minute. 
you that I have not a centime in the 
world beyond my pay and that when I 
pass out of here 1 knownot where to turn 
for employment, for the means of earning 
my daily bread, you will, I am sure, give 
me credit for sincerity. 1 am not the 
holder of other men’s consciences, but it 
is a matter of wonder to me how, 
knowing what they do, the step 1 now 
take has not long ago been taken by 
some of my brother officers whose posi- 
tions in the world are far more indepen- 
dent than mine.” 

“ Monsieur is somewhat long-winded,” 
said the minister, who had sent a message 
for the chief of the Enquiry Department, 
and was expecting that functionary every 
moment. 

“T will come to the point at once, 
monsieur,” said Captain Bart, rising to 
his feet, “I resign my position in the 
French navy because in the interests of 
my country I wish to have a free hand to 
tell the taxpayers how the affairs of the 
navy are mismanaged by you, monsieur, 
and your colleagues, how they were mis- 
managed by your predecessors, how they 
will continue to be mismanaged by your 
successors, unless a firm stand te now 
made to put an end to the régime of 
corruption and fraud which is making the 
French navy a by-word amongst the 
men of other navies. Until we learn 
a little of what the word ‘honesty’ 
means. r 

“ Monsieur! ” 

‘¢ Pardon, monsieur, I have siid enough. 
What more I have to say will be given to 
the public at large, who will know how 
to appreciate ——” 


“A traitor!” broke in the minister 


When I tell 
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with an angry look, “ but before monsieur 
takes up with his literary labour it will 
be necessary for him to clear himself of 
certain charges ——” 

“ Charges?” 

“But yes, monsieur, and of the gravest 
kind, involving—but monsieur comes fram 
Marseilles, is it not so? Ah yes, and 
monsieur was commander of the Algérie ? 
Certainly—let M. Gregory enter.” 

The door opened ; a tall, grey-bearded 
man entered, and having bowed, stood at 
attention. 

“This is your prisoner, Captain Jean 
Bart, M. Gregory,” said the minister, 
calmly ; “ you will have him guarded with 
the utmost possible care, the charge 
being one of high treason, and there- 
fore capital.” 

“A charge that has only been formu- 
lated, only conceived I should say, within 
the last five minutes,” cried Bart, with a 
pale angry face. 

“Faith, no; monsieur is most unjust,” 
said the minister, “ had not Captain Bart 
been so obliging as to come to us we 
should certainly have sought him out 
during theday. Pray examine this paper, 
M. Gregory, and inform the prisoner, since 
he doubts my word, that on this occasion 
I speak only the truth. Does that infor- 
mation contain a charge of high treason 
against Captain Bart?” 

“Most distinctly,” said the police 
official, “it formulates a charge of high 
treason ——” 

“In what shape, monsieur ?” asked the 
prisoner. He looked at the minister, who 
motioned to Gregory to answer. 

“You are accused of selling the secrets 
of the navy to the German Government,” 
answered the latter. 

“Tt is an infamous lie, a vile con- 
spiracy, and the day will come ws 

Before the sentence was finished Captain 
Bart was led away. 


Il. 


PSTAIRS at the Sindbad le Marin 
several men were engaged in indulg- 
ing a vice brought with them from 

the China seas. Though dressed incivilian 
clothes, they were well known to Celestine 
as naval officers. Witha freedom that gave 
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They were discussing affairs of the navy. 
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too evident indication of the state of their 
brains they were discussing the affairs of 
the navy, entirely regardless of the pre- 
sence of Celestine, who listened intently. 
They passed in review every ship in the 
Mediterranean fleet, and in an addle- 
pated way complained that, whilst others 
were making fortunes out of the navy, 
they had to be content with little more 
than their pay. Where did all the money 
go that was voted year by year? Oh, 
what canaille those people in Paris were ! 
Stores? Who talks about stores? Stores 
on paper that had been paid for in gold. 
Millions and millions of difference between 
the supposed and the actual. Why, there 
was not a ship that could keep the seas for 
three days in the presence of an enemy. 
Captain Noiraud, who had most to say, 
declared that his own ammunition would 
not last a day, yet he was supposed to be 
ready at a moment’s notice to sail thou- 
sands of miles and bombard a city ora 
fleet at the end. Oh, a thousand devils ! 
But what was he to do? Complain? 


Why, that would mean losing his pay and 
his pension, becoming a pauper in his old 


age. Such a course was not to be 
thought of, and it was to be hoped that 
no nation would take it into its head to 
go to war with France. If Germany now 
—puff—where would the French navy be? 
At the bottom of the sea, monsieur, where 
it deserved to be; the only pity was, the 
robbers in Paris could not be sent there 
first. 

There was a great deal more of this 
kind of talk, and Celestine, who had a 
most retentive memory, was able later on 
to recount the conversation almost word 
for word to her father. 

“The Germans,” said she, in an off- 
hand way, “ would give a good deal to 
know what I could tell them.” 

The remark came out innocently 
enough, and it may be said that the idea 
of betraying her country, and with it her 
father’s customers, never entered the girl's 
head. It would be mean, paltry, she 
would have told herself, to give away 
those stupid men that the opium at times 
made into little children. But her father, 
M. Jules, had no such scruples. He 
wanted to make money as well as those 
people in Paris, and why should not 
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Germany be told the truth? After all, 
was not France now in alliance with the 
great British navy? so that there was no 
danger of a war, and the truth in the end 
could only do good. 

Without telling her the object for 
which he wanted it, Jules got his daughter 
to write out in detail an account of the 
conversation she had overheard. She was 
in the habit of using a typewriter, and 
knowing well how to express herself, the 
statement on paper looked very important 
and convincing. Jules had been denied 
the advantages of a good education, but 
he had seen not a little of the world, and 
his opinion on some matters went further 
than his appearance would seem to 
warrant. At any rate, he formed a 
correct estimate of the importance of his 
daughter’s statement, and when a few 
nights later many gold coins were counted 
out to him he thanked heaven he had a 
country to sell and a daughter who could 
so ably assist him in the transaction 
This was a week before the arrest in Paris 
of Captain Jean Bart had startled all 
France. As all the world knows by this 
time, la belle France is at times apt to 
arrive at too hasty conclusions, and as far 
as public opinion went, poor Jean Bart 
was condemned before his trial began. 
Somebody discovered that his great-grand- 
father on his mother’s side was a Jew, 
and when that was added to the fact of 
his poverty, what more evidence was 
needed to convince a reasoning public of 
his guilt? But there was much more 
evidence. He spoke German like a 
native, was as a matter of fact in the 
habit of associating with Germans and 
reading German books. Then about the 
time when the information in regard to 
the French fleet was given to the Germans, 
he had been seen to leave Marseilles in a 
motor car, and the driver of that motor 
car had certainly a foreign accent. It 
went against him, too, that he had in the 
most unpatriotic manner determined to 
leave the service of his country even before 
he betrayed her. It was surprising the 
great variety of ways in which he managed 
to do the odds and ends of things that in 
the aggregate went so far to add to the 
certainty of his guilt. 

That he would be convicted there 
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seemed no doubt whatever. As was tobe 
expected, the Marseilles papers gave full 
reports of the trial, and at the time little 
else was talked about. Celestine read 
every word of the report, but it was not 
until the end of the trial was approaching 
that she began to suspect her father. 
Some impatience on his part when she 
wanted to speak to him of Captain Bart 
was what first roused her suspicions. 
After that she watched him closely and 
was soon convinced. Celestine was a 
young person of robust principles, and did 
not hesitate long before making up her 
mind how to act. The first thing she did 
was to write out from memory, still on 
the typewriter, a copy of the statement 
with which she had supplied her father. 
Having put this in a place of safety, she 
sought a private interview with the old 
man. 

“What can we do to save Captain 
Bart?” she asked. “It would be a horrible 
injustice if we allowed him to suffer for 
what we have done.” 

M. Jules fell into the trap prepared for 
him by his astute daughter, and made no 
effort to deny what he had done. 

“Why should we interfere ?” he asked, 
“ Captain Bart is no better than the rest 
of them, and as far as I can see they all 
deserve to be hanged.” 

“But Captain Jean is far better than 
the rest of them,” she answered, with 
conviction. ‘“‘ How could anyone compare 
him with those muddle-heads who smoke 
your opium upstairs ?” 

“But did he not do his share of the 
smoking? I have been told that he was 
often to be seen about the garage.” 

“Yes, but not to smoke opium. Oh, 
he made no secret of what he was after, 
at least to me. He never missed an 
opportunity of studying the mechanism 
of the motors, and one day he told 
me quite seriously that he was thinking 
of becoming a chauffeur. When I laughed 
at the idea he said more seriously still 
that he would have an easier conscience 
driving a motor car at 40 francs a week 
than as commander of the Algérie.” 

“ And you believed him?” 

“T did believe him, for he told me at 
the same time that he fully intended to 
resign, and that except as chauffeur he 
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knew no means by which he could earn 
a living.” 

“ And was that all?” 

“No, it was not all. He asked me if 
I thought I could bring myself to marry 
a working man, and | said—but I am 
going to save him, mon pére, at whatever 
cost to myself.” 

The old fellow turned on her in fury, 
and accusing her of ingratitude, of un-— 
filial conduct, of treachery, ended up by 
attempting to lock her into the room. 
But she was prepared for this move, and 
it was upon M. Jules himself that the 
key was turned. She assured him, how- 
ever, that he need have no fear on his 
own account; that whatever might 
happen she would be careful not to 
incriminate him. 

She lost no time in making her way to 
the head of affairs in Marseilles, and 
when she had told her story and exhibited 
the type-written document as confirma- 
tion of her words, she was marched to 
the railway station, a prisoner. 

In the meantime a long telegiam had 
been sent to Paris and expressed in such 
terms as compelled the head of the court- 
martial to adjourn the case, pending her 
arrival. Something of her story had 
leaked out, as things will leak out in 
Paris, and when the train reached the 
Gare de Lyon a big crowd was waiting. 
The people did not know whether to 
cheer or to groan, and for the most part 
contented themselves with staring. Was 
she a traitress to France, or a martyr to 
friendship? Well, she was a woman, in 
any case, and a pretty one, so Vive la 
France! long live the navy! long live 
the army! long live everything and 
everybody, barring Jews and traitors! 

The person most surprised at her 
appearance in court was certainly 
Captain Jean Bart, for no hint of the 
new development had been allowed to 
reach his ears. Celestine, apart from 
her own confession, claimed the right to 
appear as a witness for Captain Jean. 
She had seen a good deal of his move- 
ments during the past few months, and 
could give an innocent explanation of 
many things that had been brought 
against him. She told the court that the 
chauffeur in whose company the Captain 
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had been seen was an Englishman, the 
servant of one rich milord Branton, and 
moreover, she knew that the brave 
Captain was preparing to fit himself 
to earn an honest living by driving a 
motor, seeing that his conscience would 
not allow him to command a ship under 
present conditions. And, mon Dieu! if 
all French officers were so honourable as 
he, how great the French navy might 
be! What did she know about it? Oh, 
she knew a great deal! Did she not 
hear the opium drinkers time after time 
tell the whole truth about the condition 
of the navy? And how they cursed the 
rogues in Paris, and how they wished 
they could afford to lose pay and pension 
by telling the truth openly? But not one 
of them had the courage to face poverty 
except the brave Captain Jean, who was 
going to earn his living as a chauffeur. 
And how ridiculous to accuse him of 
selling the secrets of the navy, when it 
was she herself who had sold them. 
Mon Dieu! yes. She had a copy of the 
statement she had sold to the Germans 
in her bosom, and would now give it to 


the court. She would not be sure that 
every word was exactly as in the original, 
for she had written it out from memory, 
but the substance was the same and it 
was done on the same _ typewriter. 
Monsieurs might be able to compare 
both documents. If so, they would 
notice the same flaw wherever the letter 
“e” occurred. Why had she come for- 
ward now? For the sake of truth and 
justice—and friendship for a good man. 
Yes, mon Dieu! an honest man, of whom 
there were so few in France. Ah, ciel ! 
if Captain Jean Bart had the ordering 
of the navy, then might the enemies of 
France tremble. Yes, yes, and the 
rogues, and the ——. 

So Captain Jean was acquitted and 
became a hero, and when—suddenly 
struck down by apoplexy—M. Jules con- 
fessed that it was he and not his daughter 
who had sold the information to Germany, 
all France went wild about Celestine, 
and two thousand young men proposed 
to her. 

So, for that matter, did Captain Jean, 
but to him only did she say, “ Yes.” 


CUPID IN LOVE. 


By R. H. COLWELL. 


UPID rode abroad one day. 
Blithe the birds sang roundelay, 
Joyed to see their famous king 
O’er his kingdom journeying— 
But their homage pleased not him! 


Forth among mankind he rode, 
Paused at many a fair abode ; 

Left a barb in every heart, 

Made, but healed not, many a smart— 
Yet his triumph pleased not him ! 


Came he last to you, my sweet ; 
‘ Laid his arrows at your feet ; 
Would not wound your miiden breast, 
By fond love himself possest, 
Needing you to comfort him ! 


Lo, the god before you lies, 
Seeking mercy at your eyes | 

If you will not ease his dearth, 
Love will cease o’er all the earth. 
Sweet, will you not comfort him ? 











A WREATH OF PLEASANT 
STORIES. 


OME years ago, a book was pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold, which 
contains many agreeable stories, 

most of which are still new to the British 
public. The author was Mr. W.R. Le 
Fanu, who filled some important public 
positions in Ireland, and had come in 
contact with many illustrious and a still 
larger number of humorous people. 
His father, who was a dean, came unex- 
pectedly on a slide in Stephen's Green, 
in Dublin, the result of which was a 
fall and a tear in his knee-breeches. 
Before he had got to his feet an old 
woman came up to him and, looking at 
him with great indignation, exclaimed : 

“ Ye owld bla’guard, ‘tis thinkin’ o’ 
makin’ yer soul ye ought to be instead 
of making slides for dacent people to 
fall over.” 

Thackeray, to whom this incident 
was told afterwards, illustrated it in 
Punch. This, somehow, brings us 
into a semi-religious atmosphere at 
once, so I will quote some stories of the 
Rev. Mr. A——, a proselytising clergy- 
man living in the South ot Ireland. He 
did manage to make a few converts, but 
little could be said in regard to their 
sincerity. An old widow named Bogan 
called upon him, and on being asked 
her business replied : 

“Well, now, your reverence, it’s that 
I'd like to turn Protestant.” 

Mr. A.: “Why do you wish to 
change your religion? " 

Widow B.: ** Well now, I'm told 
your reverence gives a blanket and a 
leg o’ mutton to anyone that turns.” 

Mr. A.: “ Do you mean to say that 
you would sell your soul for a 
blanket?” 

Widow B.: “ No, your reverence, not 
without the leg of mutton.” 

Another day .a countryman called 
upon him and said, “ I've come to give 
myself up to your reverence because I’m 
unaisy in my mind about my religion.” 
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Mr. A.: “ What particular pomt are 
you uneasy about?” 

Countryman: ‘‘ Well, now, your re- 
verence, it’s no particular points that’s 
throublin’ me ; it’s a sort o’ gineral 
unaisiness.” 

On further questioning him, it came 
out that what he wanted was money or 
employment. 

Mr. A.: “Vl promise you nothing 
whatever ; do you think I’m like Ma- 
homet, to take converts on any terms? ” 

Countryman: “ An’ won't I get any- 
thin’ for turnin’? ” 

Mr. A.: “ Nothing. Go away, I'm 
ashamed of you.” 

Countryman: “* Well, God bless your 
reverence anyway, an’ maybe ye 
wouldn’t mind tellin’ me where that Mr. 
Mahomet lives? ” 

One of his converts named James 
Ryan, or Jim Lar, I knew very well, 
says Mr. Le Fanu. After trying Pro- 
testantism for a fortnight, he had re- 
verted to his ancient faith. ‘“ Jim Lar,” 
I said to him, “ you seem to be very 
unstable in your religious views. I 
hear you were a Protestant a fortnight 
ago, and that you are now again a 
Roman Catholic.” ‘“ Well now, your 
honour,” said he “sure you wouldn't 
like me to be damnin’ me soul an’ 
gettin’ nothing for it?” 

Not very long ago, an old Orangeman 
in the County Down was asked, “ Are 
the times as good now, Tom, as when 
you were a boy?” “ Faith, they are 
not,” answered Tom, “ they'd take you 
up now and try you for shooting a 
Papist.” 

A farmer in the same county was 
summoned before the magistrates for 
not having his name printed on his cart. 
He said he didn’t know it was the law ; 
he was a loyal man and wouldn't break 
the -law on any account. They read 
him the section of the Act which re- 
quires the name and address of the 
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owner to be printed on the shaft in 
Roman letters one inch long. “ Roman 
letters |!" said he, “ Roman letters ! 
To hell with the Pope!” 

A Roman Catholic clergyman told me 
ot a woman in Cork who was complain- 
ing to her priest of the misconduct of 
her son; that he was always fighting, 
gambling, and drinking, and often beat 
her when he was drunk. “ Oh,” said 
the priest, “is he a Catholic at all?” 
“ Begorra, your reverence,” she an- 
swered, “it’s that he’s too good a Catho- 
lic. If that boy had his way, he'd stick 
every Protestant from here to Tralee.” 

The late Dr. McGettegan, Catholic 
bishop of Rapha, told the author the 
following story :— 

“I was suddenly called from my 
house to see an unfortunate sailor, who 
had been cast ashore from a wreck and 
was lying speechless on the ground, 
not quite dead. The people standing 
round said, ‘ The life is in him yet, your 
reverence, he stirred a little!’ Sol 
stooped down and said to him, ‘My 
poor man, you're nearly gone ; but just 
try to say one little word or make one 
little sign to show you're of the true 
faith. He opened one eye, muttered 
‘To hell with the Pope!" and died.” 

Father H——, who was known in 
Cork as Father Rufus on account of 
his red hair, told how he was once called 
in to quiet a drunken parishioner. He 
found the man lying on the bed, and 
began to upbraid him. 

“ Go away, go away, your reverence,” 
said the drunken fellow, “ I’m not in a 
fit state to listen to your holy voice.” 

One of Father Rufus'’s oldest friends 
was Father Prout, the eccentric parish 
priest of Ardnagehy in County Cork ; 
it was from him that Father Frank Ma- 
hony took his well-known zom-de- 
plume. When Father Rufus was in 
Rome studying for the Church, old 
Prout came there to purchase an altar- 
piece for his chapel—a subscription had 
been raised for the purpose—and called 
on him to ask his assistance and advice. 
He went with him to many dealers and 
artists whom he knew, but after a long 
day’s search nothing was found to satisfy 


his friend. A few days later Prout called 
again to say he had found exactly what 
he wanted ; but before buying it, he 


-would like Father Rufus to see it and 


give his opinion. "When he saw it he 
exclaimed, “Why, man, this is a 
Diana!" “I don’t care what it is,” 
said Prout ; “ it’s lovely, and I'll Have 
it. Those chaps of mine in Ardnagehy 
will never know the difference.” 

Many years ago in St. Catherine's 
Church in Dublin, I heard a sermon 
preached by a Mr. Coghlan, a good- 
looking, fat old man, with a very round 
red face and snow-white hair. He had 
been speaking on the virtue of charity, 
and ended his discourse thus: “ And 
now I implore each of you to put to 
himself or herself this vital question, 
Am I in love?” then after a pause and 
turning to the right, he repeated, ““ Am 
I in love?” then turning to the left, 
“Am I in love—and charity with all 
men?” But before charity was reached 
a titter had run round the church. 

Of the same pattern was a sermon 
by an old gentleman, a curate at St. 
Mark's parish, Dublin. He was preach- 
ing on the final separation of the bad 
trom the good, and had taken tor his 
text, ‘He shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, the goats on his left.” He 
finished his sermon in the following 
words : “ And now, my beloveth breth- 
ren, I beseech every one of you, rich 
and poor, young and old, man and wo- 
man, before you go to bed this night, 
to put to yourselves this all-important 
question — Am I a sheep, or am la 
goat?” 

The late Cardinal Cullan was walking 
by himself along a country road one 
Sunday when he saw a small boy hold- 
ing a goat. 

* Were you at mass to-day, my boy? ” 
asked the Cardinal. 

“No, I wasn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I was houlding the goat.” 

“ Were you at mass last Sunday? ” 

“ No, I wasn't.” 

“ Do you ever go to mass at all?” 

“ No, I don’t. Don't I tell you I do 
be houlding the goat.” 
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“But couldn’t you sometimes get 
someone else to hold it?” 

“No, I couldn’t. You don’t know 
that goat ; the divil couldn’t hould that 
goat; you couldn’t hould that goat 
yourself.” 

An old lady once asked Mr. Le 
Fanu's father how it was that Solomon 
was permitted to have seven hundred 
wives, to say nothing of the three hun- 
dred other ladies. He explained to her 
that the manners and customs of those 
times were quite different from those 
of the present day. ‘‘ Dear me,” said 
the lady meditatively, “ what great pri- 
vileges those early Christians had ! ” 

The following story has gone the 
rounds, but may be new to many 
readers. A farmer asked the well- 
known Father Tom Maguire what a 
miracle was. He gave him a very full 
explanation, which, however, did not 
seem to quite satisfy the farmer, who 
said : 

“Now do you think, your reverence, 
you could give me an example of 
miracles?" ‘“ Well,’ said Father Tom, 
““ walk on before me and I'll see what I 
can do.” As the farmer did so, the 
priest gave him a tremendous kick be- 
hind. 

“ Did you feel that? " he asked. 

“Why shouldn't I feel it?” said 
the farmer, rubbing the damaged place ; 
“ begorra I did feel it, sure enough.” 

“ Well,” said Father Tom, “ it would 
be a miracle if, you didn’t.” 

Curran said to Father O'Leary, the 
wittiest priest ot the day, “I wish you 
were St. Peter.” “ Why?” asked 
O'Leary. “ Because you would then 
have the keys ot heaven and could Iet 
me in.” “It would be better for you 
if I had the keys of the other place,” 
said the priest, “ for then I could Iet you 
out.” 

Something was said about miracles 
on one occasion, and here is an account 
of his experience given by one James, 
who had gone to Knock in Dorayo, where 
miracles were said to take place, in hopes 
ot getting cured of a liver complaint. 

‘“‘ Well, James, I hope you’re better,” 
said his employer after his return. 
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‘* Indeed, I’m no better, thank you, sir ; 
it’s that I think I’m rather worse.” 

“But did you go through all the 
forms required there?” 

“ Indeed I did, sir, and took all the 
rounds and said all the prayers, but it 
was all of no use. Not but what it’s a 
grand place. It would astonish you to 
see all the sticks or crutches hanging 
up there, left behind by poor cripples; 
that went home cured. It’s my opinion 
that for rheumatism and things of 
that kind it’s a grand place entirely, 
but for the liver it is not worth a 
damn.” 

And that, perhaps, leads us away at last 
trom religious stories. A peasant [ad 
was once asked by a gentleman how his 
father was. u 

“Ah, my poor father died last Wed- 
nesday, your honour.” 

‘“* I'm sorry indeed to hear it ; it must 
have been rather sudden. What doctor 
attended him?” 

“ Ah, sir, my poor father wouldn't 
have a doctor ; he always used to say 
he'd like to die a natural death.” 

Doctor Nedley, physician to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, told the author he 
once heard a-man in the crowd shout out : 
“ Three cheers for Dr. Nedley ; he has 
killed more policemen than all the 
Fenians.” 

But if some are sceptical in regard 
to the doctors, others place implicit faith 
in their prescriptions ; and of these was 
a man in Limerick who went to an 
undertaker to order a coffin for Pat 
Connell. 

“* Dear me,” said the undertaker, “ is 
poor Pat dead?” 

“No, he’s not dead yet,” answered 
the other, “ but he'll die to-might ; for 
the doctor says he can't live till morn- 
ing, and he knows what he gave 
him.” 

At one time Mr. Le Fanu was a good 
dealin London. In those days, he says, 
amongst Irishmen resident in the 


English metropolis was a well-known 
character called amongst his friends 
Lord Kilmallock, or more generally 
Kilmallock, owing to his having been 
born in a town of that name in the 
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County Limerick. His real name was 
O’Connell. Though no relation to the 
famous Dan O'Connell, he wished to be 
thought so, and on every occasion took 
up the cudgels for his “ illustrious kins- 
man,” as he always called him. Of him 
the Liberator’s nephew told many 
stories, amongst them the following : 

Replying to an attack in the House ot 
Commons, O’Connell accused Disraeli 
ot being the lineal descendant of the 
impenitent thief that died upon the 
cross. Disraeli at once challenged 
him to a duel, but O’Connell refused 
to meet him, having registered a vow 
that he would never fight again, owing 
to his having killed Mr. D‘Esterre in 
a duel in the early days of his career. 
Kilmallock at once thought it his duty 
to take up the quarrel, and wrote to 
Dasraelt as follows : 

“ Sir,—I understand that you have 
sent a challenge to my illustrious kins- 
man, the great Daniel O’Connell, well 
knowing that owing to a solemn vow he 
could not meet you ; but I, sir, as his 
relative, ana endorsing every word he 
said ot you, am prepared to give you 
that satisfaction which one gentleman 
owes to another, and am ready to meet 
you at any time or place you name— 
here, in France, in Germany, or even 
at the foot of that mount where your 
impenitent ancestor suffered tor his 
crimes.” 

Let us have a story or two of the law 
before the end. Amongst the leading 
counsel engaged for and against the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company, who were purchasing land in 
Tipperary, were Fitzgibbon and Rol- 
leston. They, with two or three others, 
were out for a walk one fine Sunday 
afternoon, and sat down to rest on a 
sunny bank in a field, near Templemore. 
Rolleston pointed out the spot in an ad- 
joining field where a Mr. E— had been 
murdered some time before. Two men 
had been tried for the murder, but were 
not convicted, though it was well known 
through the country that they were the 
murderers. Rolleston had been counsel 
tor the prosecution. 

“Ah,” said Fitzgibbon, it I had 
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been in that case I'd have got a con- 
viction.” 

“ Why do you think so?” asked Rol- 
leston. 

“ Because,” said Fitzgibbon, “I 
would have broken down the witnesses 
for the defence on cross-examination. -I 
never saw a lying witness that I could 
not break down.” 

It was quite true that Fitzgibbon was 
a very powerful examiner, but it was 
supposed that he over-rated his powers. 

“ Well,” said Rolleston, “try your 
hand on that boy over there ; you may 
be sure he knows all about the murder, 
and I'll bet you a pound you will not 
get any satisfactory information about 
it from him.” 

“ Done,” said Fitzgibbon. 
here, my boy. 
here?” 

Boy: “1 do, your honour ; I live in 
that house over there.” 

Filsgibbon: ““Do you know Mr. 
E—?”" 

Boy: “ I do not, sir.” 

Fitzgibbon: “ 1 heard he lived near 
here.” 

Boy: “So he did, your honour, in 
that big white house.” 

Filsgibbon: *“ Then how is it you 
don’t know him?” 

Boy: “ Because he is dead, sir.” 

Filsgibbon: ‘‘ \'m sorry to hear that ; 
but are you sure he’s dead?” 

Boy: “ Didn't I see him dead?” 

Fitzgibbon: “ Where?” 

Boy: “In that field below, your 
honour.” 

Fitzgibbon: * Did you perceive any- 
thing particular about him?” 

Boy: “ 1 did.” 

Filzgibbon: ‘* What was it?” 

Boy: “He was lying m a lake o’ 
blood, sir.” 

Filzgibbon: ‘* Then, perhaps he had 
been killed? " 

Boy: “ Begorra, he was killed, your 
honour.” 

Fitzgibbon: “ Now, like a good boy, 
tell me did you ever hear how, or by 
whom, he was killed? ” 

Boy: “I did, your honour.” 

Hereupon Fitzgibbon looked at Rol- 


“ Come 
Do you live near 
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leston, and, confident he would win his 
bet, said to the boy— 

“* Now tell me exactly what you heard.” 

“Well, your honour, I heard it was 
that he fell asleep in the field and a 
weasel sucked him.” 

Upon this there was such a laugh at 
Fitzgibbon, that he gave up the exa- 
mination and handed a pound to Rol- 
leston. 

A very bullying counsel, Deane Free- 
man, was once put out by a very simple 
answer. 

Freeman: “ So you had a pistol? ” 

Witness: “1 had, sir.” 

Freeman : “ Whom did you intend to 
shoot with it?” 
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Witness: “I wasn’t intending to 
shoot anyone.” 

Freeman: “ Then was it for nothing 
that you got it?” 

Witness: “ No, it wasn’t.” 

Freeman: ‘‘ Come, come, sir, on the 
virtue of your solemn oath, what did 
you get that pistol for? 

Witness: “On the virtue of my so- 
lemn oath, I got it for three and nine 
pence in Mr. Richardson’s shop.” 

Much laughter in court. 

At another time, Freeman said to a 
witness: ‘“ You’re a nice fellow, ain't 
you?" Witness replied: “ 1 ama nice 
fellow, and if I was not on my oath, I'd 
say the same ot you.” 


BOHEMIA. 


By D. V. HARDY. 


AN’S life is full of mystery: e’en Love gives birth to Fear, 
Our dearest hopes but meteors are that blaze and disappear. 
The world is but a burial-place where mocking ghosts abound ; 
At noon, we map the infinite; at eve, we are—the ground. 
In the heart of ev'ry artist God has planted something real ; 
He fosters it in loneliness—men call it the Ideal ; 
To the worldly-wise mere dreaming, seeking things of little worth: 
“Give unto us Barabbas!” shriek the children of this Earth. 
Yet, in this arid desert waste God made a city fair, 
Of pearl and gold pavilions; and Music was born there ; 
’Mid rosy clouds He built it, in the Land of the Morning Star; 
O’er the Rainbow Bridge you reach it—it is called Bohemia. 
Its meads are ever green and fresh, the flowers are ever gay; 
For the fragrant blooms are noble thoughts, not subject to decay ; 
And through it flows a crystal stream where you have but to drink, 
You sit at the feet of the Deathless; your troubles straightway shrink. 
Come to this beautiful city! Mind is the secret of health. 
The season is always summer in this glorious commonwealth : 
And all this pomp and splendour to the poorest man is free, 
The heart of a child the passport; love of art the only fee. 
No precedence for titles in the Land of the Morning Star. 
No golden stairs for millionaires lead to Bohemia ; 
Blazoned on every palace are names for all to see, 
Of those who lived for their fellows—the true aristocracy. 
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HE casino was lit from end to end, 
a a blaze of light. 

The orchestra was playing a 
swinging waltz. 

It was nearing midnight, and the gaiety 
was at its height. Dancers of the car- 
nival, in fantastic costumes, entered, 
drawn in a triumphal car, decked with 
ribbons. Clowns, columbines, pierrots, 
masks grotesque and hideous, bowing, 
flung coils of ribbon at the laughing 
audience. Music crashed, clowns danced 
and laughed, shrieking discordant notes 
on pipes and whistles, till the hall rang 
with the clamour of music, voices and 
laughter. 

It was carnival time, and Paris was 
alive with holiday makers. The boule- 
vards had been thronged all night with 
laughing crowds, who showered confetti 
on each other till the streets and pave- 
ments were ankle-deep in the tiny 
coloured discs, as if a rainbow snow- 
storm had fallen. 

The tables outside the cafés were sur- 
rounded, and overhead, ropes of coloured 
ribbons swung from side to side, trans- 
forming the streets into fairyland. Here 
and there merrymakers, with masks and 
torches, moved up and down. 

From windows and balconies laughing 
girls pelted the crowd below with flowers 
and confetti. 

The night was full of the hum of mirth 
and frolic. 
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The stranger moved in and out 
amongst it, smiling too. He 
had seen it all before, many, 
many times. Paris carnivals were 
the same year after year, and he 
had seen them when the freshness was 
over, the confetti soiled, and the mirth 
rough and tarnished; seen them when, 
in the pain of his heart, he had loathed 
the hideous clamour, flare of lights and 
heated atmosphere. 

But to-night he could laugh, because 
to-morrow—to-morrow—he was going 
home! 

To-morrow he would join the big liner 
at Marseilles, and leave Paris for ever. 

Paris, that hehated, but had for tenlong, 
weary years endured. How he had hated 
it! The crowded boulevards, the noise, the 
switling dust, the asphalt that burned his 
feet, the ceaseless unrest that tortured his 
nerves, the roar of carriages and fiacres, 
with their patient, weary horses, beaten 
and ill-fed. The shops massed with 
trinkets and rubbish, that human beings 
spent their lives in fashioning. and others 
spent their souls in getting. The bitter 
winter; the summer, with its exhausted 
atmosphere ; the autumn, when the faded 
leaves came floating silently down, like 
the years of his youth dropping away 
from him one by one. 

The city life oppressed his soul, even 
as the city air oppressed his lungs and 
caused him bodily discomfort. 

The gaiety of Paris! He knew what 
that meant. To the rich and happy 
Paris is gay enough; but to the weak, 
the forlorn, the wretched, is Paris gay? 
Its tide of pleasure sweeps on, unheeding 
such as they. In Paris, it seemed to him, 
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there was no room to live, no room to 
breathe, no room to die in peace. 

He had no fear of death itself, but of 
dying in Paris he had hada dread unspeak- 
able. In that roar and clatter, that un- 
rest, how could the soul depart in peace? 

He had never grown used to Paris, 
never felt anything but a stranger in it. 
He had done his duty in his uncongenial 
work, and if he felt tempted to curse the 
error that led him to the city, he had 
still done his best, and could leave it 
without remorse. 

But he had suffered in the enduring. 
God only knew how much. 

How often he had waked at night from 
a dream of his own land, in his sordid, 
lonely garret, high up above the streets ! 
Waked from a dream that he had returned 
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His heart “sang hymns at Heaven's 
gate.” To-morrow he would be on board. 
To-morrow night, and nights and nights 
after that, he would lie in his cabin, 
listening drowsily to the splash of the 
waves past the port-hole, see the ocean 
alight with phosphorescence, the full 
moon shining across the waves in a wide 
track of sheeny, shimmering scales, the 
sky studded with stars, such stars! big, 
glowing yellow things. And then, at 
last, after ten years, the solemn shining 
of the Southern Cross! 

And every night, and every day, and 
every hour, he would know that the great 
ship was bearing him nearer, nearer, 
across the waves to his own home. 

Away from the noise and fever of 
towns. 
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On horseback looking across a plain. 


home—waked, Jaughing for very joy— 
and found only the roar and clatter, the 
twinkling lights in the street below; 
watched them die out one by one, and 
the city settle into a brief silence just 
before the grey dawn. Watched and 
hungered, almost despairing—yes, God 
forgive him, he had almost despaired, 
almost lost hope and faith in this strange 
and weary land, this place where he had 
been like some wild thing caught. 

How he had saved and pinched, deny- 
ing himself almost necessities that he 
might be able to win his way back to his 
own land! And now, at last, the dream 
had come true, and he could laugh with 
the carnival, knowing that to-morrow he 
was going home. Home to Australia— 
to the bush. 


Into solitude. 

The solitude of the bush, not of Paris, 
where his heart had ached and nearly 
died of loneliness. In the bush he would 
not be lonely; he knew it well. Solitude 
and peace, solemn, brooding, unutterable 
peace. Far away from any other world, 
and surely nearer to Heaven. The bush 
changes not; it would be the same as 
when he left it. 

He would mount and ride. 

Ride into the queer, deep stillness, 
weird, mournful, soothing. No sound 
but the chirp of a cricket, or rustle of 
leaf and undergrowth, or snap of twig 
that cracks as some mysterious, unseen 
bush creature creeps stealthily through 
stillness so deep that the cracking of the 
twig sounds like a shot. 
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Ride through eucalyptus, gum and 
scrub, and bushes all grey-green. Over 
tree-stumps and fallen branches, the wise 
horse picking his own way cunningly, 
and the soft, warm sunshine striking 
through the branches. 

Ride on by bare tree-stumps, charred 
and burnt, where a clearing had been 
begun, or bush fire had been, leaving 
gaunt, distorted trunks; ride at night, 
in the full moonlight, when the sky is 
studded with the glowing yellow stars 
and the Southern Cross shines overhead. 

See again the silver sand, covered with 
shells, iridescent, beautiful. 

The lightning over the still lagoon, 
sheets of light all over the sky. 


Smell again the faint, aromatic 
fragrance of the bush, and of the golden 
wattle. 

Ride away into that melancholy, vast, 
mysterious and lonely land, “ The Land 
of the Dawning.” 

Hear again the strange and beautiful 
things which the bush has to tell: to 
those who will listen; the solemn bush 
that teaches how to live, and how to 
die. 

All this he would see and hear again. 

At last. To-morrow he would begin 
to live once more. 

A very passion of joy and thankful- 
ness filled his heart, and he bent and 
thanked his God with tears. 
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SOME OLD ENGLISH INNS. 


Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON. 


HE only tie that links together the 
7 accompanying drawings by Herbert 
Railton is the association of age 
and picturesqueness. The inns depicted 
date from different periods; they are 
found in city, town, and village ; they lie 
on no one of the old coaching roads ; they 
have no common relation to any histori- 
cal event or period; they are not even 
distinguished by visits of Elizabeth, the 
great royal peregrinator, or as hiding- 
place of Charles, the equally renowned 
royal fugitive, or even as the favourite 
resorts of a Dick Turpin or a Claude 
Duval. Histories they have, no doubt; 
romantic or gruesome legends that now, 
for the most part, lie buried in oblivion. 
Strange events have happened in their 
galleried yards; deadly quarrels have 
been fomented in their tap-rooms or their 
coffee-rooms ; the light of love has 
sparkled in eyes chance met as coaches 
have stopped to change horses before their 
doors. In their timbered or carved fronts, 
their rolling floors, their winding passages 
and panelled rooms, is incentive for the 
feeblest imagination to conjure up a 
ghost or a love story or to revivify the 
days of post-chaise and knee-breeches. 
England possesses an amazingly rich 
heritage in its picturesque old inns of 
town and countryside. It is a heritage 
that is not thought as much of as it ought 
to be. Next to the ruins of castle and 
priory they are the most real of our 
existing links to the past, and are by far 
the most numerous. Lying for the most 
part outside the bounds within which 
“progress” or emulation demands the 
destruction or “improvement” of what 
is old and picturesque to make way for 
what is new and commonplace, a multi- 
tude of our old inns linger on, hoary and 
furrowed, but serviceable still, and far 
more inviting than their pretentious 
young descendants. They fell on evil 


times, it is true, with the end of the 

coaching days, but probably we owe to 

those evil times the preservation of so 
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many of them. Prosperity would have 
brought to their owners a fatal ambition 
to modernise, whereas poverty compelled 
them to leave their hostelries as they 
were. The result is our gain, and now at 
length picturesqueness has become an 
asset. More and more every year, by cycle 
and motor and caravan, we seek the coun- 
try, and the picturesque inn becomes the 
goal of a rustic pilgrimage. So that what 
has come down to us is likely to stay 
with us. 

There is the same charm in the names 
of old inns as in the names of streets and 
buildings that perpetuate old associations, 
and only English inns have this charm. 
The “ Peacock,” the “Swan,” and the 
“ Raven ;” the “Bull,” the “Bear,” and 
the “ Unicorn”; the “Cat and Fiddle,” 
the “Eagle and Child,” and the “ Fox 
and Pelican”; the “Ship,” the “ Barge,” 
and the “ Feathers”; or such original 
names as the “ Hearts of Oak,” the “ Gate 
Hangs Well,” the “Man Loaded with 
Mischief,” the “Labour in Vain,” the 
**Old House at Home,” and the “ Crow- 
on-Gate”"—how they appeal to us. in 
contrast with the pompous “ Grand,” or 
“Metropole,” or “ Continental,” which 
merely express size and modern luxury! 

The “ White Hart” inn, in Godstone 
village, Surrey, re-christened in later 
years the “Clayton Arms,” from the 
leading local family, is a fine example of 
the old English country inn. The white 
hart couchant was the badge of Richard IL., 
and tradition assigns the beginning of the 
inn to that monarch’s reign, but the author 
of “ Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways of Surrey,” Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, 
a careful and conscientious authority, says 
that diligent examination failed to dis- 
close any evidence of work earlier than 
the reign of Elizabeth. But if the inn 
was first built in Elizabeth's day, it does 
not seem probable that Rickard’s badge 
would have been selected as the inn sign. 
However, the building certainly dates 
back to the sixteenth century, and there 
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were subsequent alterations or additions 
which may be attributed to the times of 
Queen Anne and the early years of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. The “ White Hart” 


Me (By ton Arn 


Sodytone 


is on the Brighton road, about twenty 
miles from London, and was a famous 
and popular hostelry in the old days, 
when it must have been the setting of 
many a bustling scene when coach and 
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chaise, gallant and bagman, soldier and 
footpad, jostled each other on the great 
southern road to the sea. The only 
tradition of royal guests at the “ White 
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Hart” is connected with that sport of 
kings and commoners in England, the 
prize ring. Not far from Godstone lies 
Blindley Heath, the scene of many a 
battle between the pets of the “ fancy.” 
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Here a fight for the championship of 
England took place in the year of 
Waterloo, and it is said that the Regent, 
with his guest, the then Czar of Russia, 
stayed at the “ White Hart ” on their way 
to witness the “mill.” Clearly Russian 
sovereigns of that day required less care- 
ful guarding than their successors of a 
century later. Whether this speaks well 
or ill for the progress of civilisation may 
be a moot point. 

The inn faces the pretty Godstone 
Green, where some fine horse-chestnuts 


~Jke “George 
couley 


rear their green domes in summer. From 
each end of the main building an L thrusts 
out to the roadway with gable ends and 
overhanging windows. The most inte- 
resting room in the house is the oak- 
beamed dining-room, but the whole is 
worth inspection, though some of the 
rooms and wandering corridors echo 
ghost-like to the step, as though their only 
memories of wayfarers were of long 
ago. The loft under the roof has been 
the scene of many a revel in old times. 
Here interludes were once played, and 
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later it has resounded to the feet of 
dancers, but it is long since either dance 
or play has disturbed the dust and cob- 
webs on its beams and floor. 

Ludlow, in Shropshire, is a very ancient 
town, and possesses in the “Feathers” 
inn one of the most ornately picturesque 
of the old hostelries of the country. Its 
richly timbered and carved gables front 
to Corve Street, and the rich promise of 
the exterior is kept to the full when we 
enter. Its origin is unknown, but it was 
in existence in the first decade of the 


dws Ree 


seventeenth century without a doubt. 
Mr. Charles G. Harper, in his “ Old Inns 
of Old England,” presumes that the build- 
ing was originally a private mansion 
belonging “ to some personage connected 
with the ancient government of the 
Welsh Marches, or perhaps the town house 
of the Foxes of Bromfield.” One Rees 
Jones bought the freehold in 1618—19, 
and he it was doubtless who turned it 
into an inn. The name he then bestowed 
upon it, the “ Feathers,” is supposed to 
have been either in honour of the then 
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Prince of Wales, Henry, or of the creation, 
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still hanging, we are told, on its original _ task. 
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hinges—what 
on Henry’s death, of his younger brother, fashioned in those days!—and enters an 
Charles, as Prince of Wales, in 1616,an oak-panelled hall. Mounting the ample 
event which was right loyally celebrated staircase, he is ushered into a mag- 








marvellous work they 


nificently decorated din- 
ing-room, panelled to the 
ceiling and furnished with 
a carved oak overmantel 
in three vertical sections, 
the centre panel bearing 
the Royal Arms and sup- 
porters. There are other 
public rooms panelled 
and decorated, and the 
bedrooms on the upper 
floors have all the idio- 
syncrasies of ancient 
buildings, irregular floors, 
the oak wood-work black 
with age. We may be 
sure that the “ Feathers” 
has entertained many a 
distinguished guest in the 
long years of its history, 
has witnessed many a 
festivity, and has played 
its silent, observant part 
in many a romance. 

The “* George” inn at 
Huntingdon can make 
one boast that will not 
be questioned by any, and 
that is the possession of 
one of the finest court- 
yards that still exist. Here 
is the open gallery, 
reached by a flight of 
stairs from the yard by 
which the guests reached 
their bedrooms, and over 
the railings of which the 
maids were wont to bandy 
words with the yard men 
on the cobbles below. 
Overhanging windows 
protrude quaintly from 
unexpected places, and 
jutting angles and fixed 
benches give a most 
irregular outline to the 


in Ludlow with masques and great enclosing walls. Over all broods a 
melancholy roof in waves that suggest 
The visitor passes through the original the slow decay of supporting timbers 
oak doorway, massive and iron-studded, growing weary of their centuries-old 
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English literature contains no more 
graphic delineation of one of these old 
galleried inn-yards than that chapter in 
“The Pickwick Papers” which describes 
the first meeting between the immortal 
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Mr. Pickwick and the no less renowned 
Sam Weller. “There are in London,” 
wrote Dickens, “several old inns, once 
the head-quarters of celebrated coaches 
in the days when coaches performed their 
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journeys in-a graver and more solemn 
manner than they do in these times; but 
which have now degenerated into little 
more than the abiding and booking 
places of country waggons. . . . In the 
Borough especially, there still remain 
some half-dozen old inns, which have 
preserved their external features un- 
changed. ... Great, rambling, queer 
old places they are, with galleries and 
passages and staircases, wide enough and 
antiquated enough to furnish materials 
for a hundred ghost stories.” In one of 
these, the “ White Hart,” “a double tier 
of bed-room galleries, with old, clumsy 
balustrades, ran round two sides of the 
straggling area, and a double row of 
bells to correspond, sheltered from the 
weather by a little sloping roof, hung 
over the door leading to the bar and 
coffee-room.” 

The convenience of this arrangement 
in facilitating the work of the establish- 
ment is indicated by some of the conver- 
sation that follows this introduction. A 
bell rings, and a chambermaid calls over 
the balustrade of the upper gallery to the 
“boots” in the yard below, “Sam!” 
“Hullo!” ‘Number twenty-two wants 
his boots.” Another loud ring, and the 
bustling landlady makes her appearance 
in the opposite gallery. “Sam,” she 
cries. ‘“ Where’s that lazy, idle—why, 
Sam—oh, there you are; why don’t you 
answer?”’ Thus these outside galleries 
played a pretty important part in the 
domestic economy of the old inns. 

We know more about the origin of the 
“New Inn” of Gloucester than we know 
of most of these old hostelries. When 
Edward II. was murdered in Berkeley 
Castle in 1327, the Abbot of St. Peter's 
in Gloucester begged for the remains of 
the unhappy monarch, and had them 
buried within the Abbey walls. Edward 
was speedily acclaimed a martyr, and the 
pious commenced making pilgrimages to 
his grave. It only required the happen- 
ing of a few miraculous cures of the 
afflicted to establish the claims of the 
monastery to the possession of a saint’s 
relics, and thereupon the pilgrims to the 
new shrine rapidly increased in numbers. 
Moreover, to the gratification of the 
abbot, money commenced pouring into 
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the coffers, and with the gifts thus be- 
stowed the great Abbey was subsequently 
built. 

But a need arose for some means of 
housing the increasing host of pilgrims, 
and the “New Inn” was built by one 
John Twynning, a monk, to accommodate 
them. From that time to a compara- 
tively recent date it continued to be 
ecclesiastical property. 

The inn still preserves much of its 
medizval character. The old timbered 
front has been, unfortunately, like so 
many other picturesque buildings, con- 
cealed behind a coat of stucco ; but when 
one passes from Northgate Street through 
the covered entrance into the old court- 
yard, one passes out of the present into 
a fairly hoary past. This courtyard is 
in itself a compendious little history of 
English inn life. As one writer says, 
“ Medizeval picturesqueness, Jacobean 
carved oak, commercial and coffee rooms 
of the coaching age, and modern com- 
forts” are here conjoined. The ancient 
open galleries still extend round two 
sides of the two upper floors, with stairs 
ascending to the lower from the yard. 
Quaint gables abound, and the ostlers’ 
room still bears the old name “ Ostry.” 
Galleries and courtyard are smothered in 
the summer months with Virginia creeper 
and made gay with shrubs planted in 
tubs and pots. Sosuggestive of antiquity 
is the scene that it is not difficult to 
shut out of the mind such evidences of 
modernity as there may be, and imagine 
the yard given over to the acting of a 
play or an interlude, the galleries crowded 
with the gentry, and the “ pit’ holding 
an equally picturesque, if more plebeian, 
audience. 

In the old coaching days the “ George” 
at Crawley, in Surrey, was one of the 
important inns on the famous Brighton 
road from London. The earliest repre- 
sentation that we have of it is from a 
drawing by Rowlandson, the artist, as it 
was in 1789. The drawing shows the 
sign stretched across the road (as it still 
does); a group of men in animated con- 
versation is gathered about the door, and 
beyond it on the same side of the road 
appear only open fields. Now, however, 
the “George” is at nearly the centre of 
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the long village street. At the end of the 
village are two other inns, known as the 
“Sun” and the “ Moon,” and it used to 
be a sort of perennial witticism to ask 
strangers if they knew that Crawley was 
the longest village in the world. When 
the victim signified his ignorance of that 
surprising statement, it would be pointed 
out to him that it extended all the way 
from the “Sun” to the “ Moon.” 
Crawley still contains many Georgian 
houses. Mark L~mon, editor of Punch, 
once lived here, and it is said that anot .er 
distinguished dweller was Tom Cribb, 
the prize-fighter. The latest notoriety 
acquired by the place was in connection 
with the sporting match «rranged bet ween 
Lord Lonsdale and the Earl o! Shrewsbury 
in 1891. The match was for {100 a side, 
and each competitor was to drive over a 
course of five miles in single harness, 
double harness, four-in-hand and pos- 
tillion-wise, making twenty miles in all. 
A course of five miles on the road, com- 
mencing about three miles from the 
“White Hart,” Reigate, and ending 
about a furlong from the “Sun Inn” at 
Snow fell the 


Crawley, was selected. 
night before, and tne Earl of Shrewsbury 
did not tura up, forfeiting his stake; 
but Lord Lonsdale determined not to 
disappoint the crowd gathered to see 


the race, and drove the whole four 
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courses according to the terms of the 
wager, finishing in just under fifty-seven 
minutes, 

The fame of being the oldest licensed 
house in England is claimed by the 
“Seven Stars” in Withy Grove, Man- 
chester. It is said to have been in 
existence as an inn over 560 years. It 
shows its age, as the saying is, and looks 
as if it needed the propping of the tall 
warehouses that stand on either side. 
What is now the “ Fighting Cocks” mn 
at St. Albans claims to be the oldest 
inhabited house in England, though one 
may doubt it without in any wise dis- 
paraging the genuine antiquity of the 
structure. It was once the water-gate of 
the monastery of St. Albans, and originally 
was crowned with embattlements, which, 
however, are said to have disappeared 
600 years ago. 

The oldest licensed premises in London 
are in Cloth Fair, Smithneld, ‘Ye Old 
Dick Whittington.” Tragedy and comedy 
galore have passed its doors since the 
hiteenth century, and, if it has the air 
of having lived long enough to deserve 
several old age pensions, it is capable still 
of driving a good business for its occupant. 
There is a queer old figure on the outside 
in one corner which deserves inspection 
as an example of the bizarre imaginations 
of our forefathers. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


GRACE E, BECKS. 


VER the fleecy hill-tops, thick with snow, 
Adown the valleys, far across the plain, 
Wafted on wintry wind sweet echoes flow, 
For Christmas bells are ringing once again. 
And in the giant cities—strangely hushed, 
While one brief day the din and turmoil cease— 
*Mid scenes where sad humanity lies crushed, 
The Christmas bells ring messages of Peace. 
Youth opens wide the frosted lattice pane, 
And, happy hearted, lists the tuneful chime, 
Hearing no minor cadence in the strain, 
For joy alone to Youth is Christmas-time. 
But Age beside the hearth bows hoary head, 
Old eyes are dimmed with unaccustomed tears, 
O’er sacred mem’ries of belovéd dead, 
Whose vacant chairs wake thoughts of brighter years. 
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OF THE SUN. 
I]. The Sacrifice of Haizco, the Chasqui.’ 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


(These tales of Old Peru have not only an intense human interest, but reflect with 





vemarkable fidelity the life and customs of those who dwelt under the rule of the 


Incas. 
laid —Eb.) 


Tantasuya! This morn is born 
to our lord Yupanqui and the 
lady Coya a man child, son of the Sun. 
. Rejoice! Rejoice!” and the conch blew 
a shrill blast of triumph. 

The yellow atmosphere shimmered 
with the heat, fortresses and palaces 
turned to gold, and the sun’s rays beat 
savagely on the dark upturned faces of 
the crowd. At the gate of the palace 
stood a man whose haughty bearing as 
well as peculiar dress proclaimed him 
an Inca, close parent to the sovereign. 
His fine vicuna robe of azure hue was 
brilliantly embroidered with scarlet 
birds ; from his neck hung suspended a 
long necklet of large emeralds ; his feet 
were shod with golden sandals, and in 
his ears blazed the huge golden wheels, 
insignia of his high rank. Impassively 
he gazed at the gaily-coloured multitude, 
gave a last blast, and retired within the 
court of the palace. 

“A son at last! Honour to the child 
of the Sun!” shouted a man. 

“Hail to the child of the Sun!” 
chanted the crowd. 

Fiercer grew the press; a_half- 
smothered child gave a shriek of 
entreaty ; the father stooped and lifted 
him from the crush to his shoulder. 
“Will there be sacrifice to-day?” 





* By means of runners or chasquis, posted at 
stations about five miles apart, the Incas of Peru 
were able to establish a perfect means of swift 
communication throughout the empire. It is a 
fact that fish from the sea and other provisions 
for the Inca’s table were brought daily from a 
distance of over 120 miles, 
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‘© A WAKE and rejoice, ye people of 


The author has made a careful study of the times in which her stories are 


asked the boy, when he regained his 
breath. 

“Ay! a great sacrifice, little one,” 
answered the father ; “ greater than is the 
wont, for the virgin Vlira is to die on 
the altar of Viracocha.” 

“For many moons has she dwelt in 
the temple of the Sun,” said a neighbour. 
“ The Lady Coya has hitherto borne but 
daughters.” 

“TI remember the child Vlira well,” 
answered the first, as he shifted his child 
to the other shoulder. “She was only 
one of us people, but the lord Yupanqui, 
on his way to the Coriancha, spied ker 
standing by, and seeing her great beauty 
ordered her to be sent to the temple, as a 
fit offering to the god.” 

“Was she not to wed Haizco the 
chasqui?” 

“ Ay! but he had to bow to the will 
of our lord. I hear he weds Asqua, the 
daughter of Amu.” 

“He comes!” 
excitedly. 

“ Hailli! Hailli! ” shouted the people. 
The boy tightly grasped his father's 
head-dress as the mob surged, and 
divided for the path-clearers. Swiftly 
they ran through the midst, sweeping 
aside loose stones and stubble, and 
strewing scented flowers in the path of 
the oncoming procession. 

“ Hailli! Hailli!” 

First came the officers in their showy 
dresses of chequered white and red 
squares, bearing the imperial banner of 
the rainbow ; after them strode the lords 
of the household clad in pure white, some 
holding maces of silver, others hammers 


shrieked the child 
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of copper. Then the guards advanced 
with proudly uplifted heads, their copper- 
tipped spears glistening in the sun. 
These were easily distinguished from the 
rest by their rich azure livery and their 
golden-wheel decorated ears. They were 
the Incas, the blood relatives of the lord 
sovereign. 

A hush came over the populace as, 
with bent heads, it awaited the coming 
of the child of the Sun. 

On he came, elevated on his throne 
of gold, borne by two sturdy bearers who, 
while swift, were sure of foot—for a fall 
or stumble meant death. Over the throne 
was suspended a palanquin, lined with 
parroquets’ feathers and studded with 
plates of gold and silver. 

The Inca’s robe was of deep crimson, 
but so thickly embroidered with golden 
suns and besprinkled with emeralds that 
the original colour and texture could 
hardly be seen; his short hair was deco- 
rated with golden ornaments, the many- 
coloured llauta was wreathed, turban- 
fashion, round bis head ; his temples 
were encircled by the royal borla or 
scarlet fringe, which fell to his eyes, and 
this was surmounted by the two sacred 
feathers of the rare coraquenqua. With 
a bearing regal and dignified he looked 
down on his people with an air of calm 
composure. 

In the middle of the square the pro- 
cession halted, and the high priest Villac 
Vmu presented to Yupanqui a golden 
cup filled with maguay. The Inca rose, 
and after lifting the cup towards the 
sun, he poured some of the liquor in his 
hand and flung it into the air; then 
gravely tasting, he handed back the cup 
to the priest, who dispensed the remainder 
among the royal kindred. This being 
done, the procession took its way to the 
temple. As they entered the street all 
divested themselves of their sandals, 
except the Inca and his family; but on 
reaching the portal these did likewise, 
and the Inca, whose litter was carefully 
lifted to the ground, rose from the throne, 
and stepping out entered the temple, 
followed by the priest and the children 
of the Sun. The rest stayed without, for 
none but the divine family dared enter 
the sacred precincts. 
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After a short devotion the Inca emerged 
and remounted his throne. Before start- 
ing the high priest made a sign of silence, 
then with a loud voice proclaimed the 
Inca’s will. 

“Listen, ye people! To-morrow, as 
the sun rises, shall ye here assemble and 
attend the sacrifice. So speaks the lord 
Yupanqui.” 

The procession returned to the palace, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

+ * * * 

But Haizco the runner retraced his steps 
towards the temple. Slowly he went, 
with bowed head but with swift working 
brain. 

So she was to die, that maid so beloved 
and never to be forgotten! The vision 
rose before him of the slim girl that once 
was his promised wife. O lovely pouting 
lips, sweeter than half-opened flower 
buds! O lovely eyes, dancing beneath 
quaintly arched brows, and sparkling 
with a lustre brighter than the emeralds 
lying on the lord Inca’s bosom! Must 
they dim in death, the morrow? 

The sacred street was reached. 
Mechanically he took off his sandals, 
and made his way to the deserted temple. 
Adjoining lay the houses of the priests, 
and still further on stood the temple of 
the Virgins of the Sun. As he reached 
the low stone wall which encompassed the 
temple, Haizco’s quick ear detected the 
sounds of a low sobbing—it stopped as he 
approached. 

“Vlira!” he breathed, tentatively. A 
cry of anguish rose from the other side. 

“ Haizco, beloved Haizco, save me!” 

He looked around, no one was in 
sight, for the noonday rest was at hand. 
He sprang at the wall, gripped it, and 
swung himself over into the temple 
garden. Sobbing, the girl flung herself 
into the young man’s arms. “ Haizco! 
Iamtodie ... Haizco! Ihave but this 
day to live, and I fear death so! and by 
the knife . . . oh Haizco!...” 

“Hush, my light!” he entreated. 
“Hush, lest the mamacona and the other 
virgins hear thee! Tell me quick, O 
heart of mine, when and how is the 
sacrifice to be made, and I will save thee 
or we die together.” 

“The lord Inca sent messengers to the 
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mamacona this morn to array me in the 
festal robe, and as the sun sets I am to be 
led by the lord Inca before the altar of 
the Sun, and to remain there bound hand 
and foot till the rising of the god ; then I 
am to be led forth,” she wailed, “and 
given over to the knife of Villac Vmu.” 

Haizco mused. His head sank on his 
breast, and he pondered on the danger 
and difficulty of the rescue. Then he 
softly stroked the long black hair, and 
gazed into the tearful eyes. 

“Vlira,” he said sadly, “ virgin most 
beloved and sacred, well is known the 
reward of him who shall dare aspire to 
the love of a maid vowed to the service of 
the Sun. The law is this: ‘He whoshall 
converse with a virgin of the Sun that 
man shall be strangled, the village of his 
birth shall be razed to the ground and 
sowed with stones, and his kindred shall 
live accursed.’ Yet even this will I risk 
for thee, my heart. Go, and fear not; 
trust thy Haizco, for this night thou shalt 
be freed.” 

With a spring he mounted the wall and 
regained the other side. 

There was no time to lose—the noon- 
tide rest would soon be ended—so boldly 
he entered the temple of the Sun, the 
threshold of which had never been pro- 
faned by the foot of a child of the people. 
Through the open door the sun streamed 
upon the western wall, on which blazed 
another sun, engraved upon an enormous 
plate of gold. From the midst of this 
figure shone the face of a man surrounded 
by rays of light: this was the image of 
the light and life-giving god. Beneath 
this sun, and on his right, sat the dead 
Incas enthroned on chairs of gold ; to the 
left sat their coyas or queens. All were 
clad in their robes of state, their heads 
were gently bowed on their bosoms, their 
faces hidden by their raven-black or age- 
silvered locks, their hands meekly crossed 
upon their breasts. A solemn band of 
silent worshippers they appeared to 
Haizco, who was overcome at the sight ; 
his knees shook, and he fell face to the 
ground. For some moments he lay para- 
lysed with horror, the sacrilege he intended 
to commit appeared impossible. How 


dared he lift his-eyes acd confront that 
awful cold majesty ? 


The heavy silence 
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was broken by the shrill call of a distant 
conch. The torpor passed, and be sprang 
to his feet, his brain alive to the danger 
and to the need of haste. He walked 
around and carefully examined the huge 
silver bins which stood on the floor oppo- 
site. Twelve he counted, all standing as 
high as his shoulder; some were filled 
with scented gums, some with maize, 
three with water, and two were en pty. 

Hesitatingly he turned, and advanced 
to the silent file, and stopped before the 
young Inca Sanchiruca, who had died 
more than thirty years before. To all 
appearance the young Inca still lived. 
So well had he been embalmed that the 
slender limbs still retained their supple- 
ness; the dark locks flowing over his 
dusky shoulders wore the gloss of life. 
Haizco approached and knelt before him, 
stretching out his hands in entreaty. 
“Oh, lord; oh, father!’’ he murmured, 
“forgive thy slavehis sin. Destroy him 
if thou wilt, but save the virgin Vlira.” 
He rose and gently stripped the dead Inca 
of his robes ; he then divested himself of 
his own tunic, and assumed the royal gar- 
ments, binding the imperial borla over 
his own brows ; tenderly lifting the body, 
he placed it in one of the empty bins. 
The Inca was but small, and the body 
slid with a soft thud into the huge vase. 
Haizco carefully covered it with his own 
tunic, then filled the vessel to the brim 
with maize from the other vases. Shud- 
dering, he took the vacant seat, spread 
out his feathered cloak, shook his dark 
hair over his face, and waited. The 
hours passed, the shadows lengthened, 
and the silence became unendurable ; 
yet still he sat with bowed head and 
clasped hands. Night fell, and the 
square outside swarmed with life; he 
could hear the cries of the exultant on- 
lookers as the procession reached the 
temple—the soft padding of the un- 
sandalled feet, as the lord Inca and his 
family strode through the portal. 
Through his half-closed lids he could see 
the apartment ablaze with torches. 

The Inca approached so close that 
Haizco could discern the pattern of the 
golden birds which bordered his robe. 
But another figure stood by his side. 
Haizco’s heart beat to bursting as he 












heard the sobbing breath of the maid he 
loved. 

Loud rose the voice of Yupanqui. 
“Eternal light and life giver, all hail! 
This virgin | offer thee in exctange for 
the life given me this morn. Receive 


the gift, oh Viracocha! Accept the 
sacrifice !” 

“Hailli! Hailli!” 

Darker grew the temple. One by one 


the torchbearers disappeared. The soft 


rustling ceased, the square became 
silent. 
Then Vlira, delirious with terror, 


screamed sharply; but her voice soon 
died to a subdued wailing. Haizco 
listened pitifully, but made no sign; 
time must be allowed for all to reach 
their homes. Still the moans of the 
frightened girl made his heart ache. At 
last he ventured to whisper, “ Vlira! 
hearken |” 

The girl recommenced screaming and 
frantically strove to move, but she was 
too tightly bound. 

“Vlira, peace, I beseech thee!” 
cries ceased. ‘“ Haizco?” 


The 


she whis- 


pered. 
**It is Haizco. Make no sound,” he 
commanded. “Iam here to save thee.” 


Thankful he was that the darkness hid 
him. He rose, went to the bin, and, 
thrusting his hand amongst the grain, 
pulled out his tunic. Quickly he flung 
off his rotes and dressed himself in his 
own clothing. He groped his way to 
the altar and felt for the prostrate girl. 
Taking his knife from his girdle, he cut 
her bonds. 

“ Arise, beloved, and hasten,” he whis- 
pered. “We have far to travel this 
night, for no man must see us.” He 
caught the trembling girl by the hand, 
and forth they went into the street. Up 
the hill they mounted, soon leaving the 
city beneath them, till at length they 
reached the first post or halting station 
for the runners. This was Haizco the 
chasqui’s own post, and he halted fora 
moment to fetch from his hut a handful 
of maize and a pinch of cuca. “Eat, 
beloved, for we have yet far to walk.” 
Vlira obeyed, and after a few minutes’ 
rest they resumed their climb up the 
narrow mountain path. On, and ever 
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on, until a few pale streaks announced 
the coming dawn, and at a few paces off 
rose the gloomy walls of the next post- 
house. “At last!” exclaimed Haizco, 
with relief. ‘ Now listen, Vlira, but 
keep silence.” Boldly he approached the 
post, from which issued two men dressed 
in the livery of the chasquis. “Hail, 
Haizco! What news bringest thou?” 
Haizco thrust his hand into his bosom 
and drew forth the borla, or sacred 
fringe, which he had taken from the dead 
Inca. The chasquis sank on their knees 
and reverently placed their lips on the 
emblem of sovereignty. 

“Hearken, ye chasquis, and obey! 
Thus speaketh the lord Yupanqui: ‘ Ye 
shall carry the virgin Vlira in a litter to 
the post at Xauxa. There ye shall place 
her in our own royal litter, and with 
honour shall she be torne to Athualpa, 
lord of Quito.’” 

“‘ And thus shall ye say: ‘ The child of 
the Sun sends greeting to his brother, and 
gives him the fairest virgin of the land 
as token of his friendship.’ This do ye, 
by this token,” and high he held the royal 
fringe. 

“We obey,” answered the chasquis, 
humbly. Quickly they ran into the hut 
and mace ready the litter, and in a short 
time the bearers were on their way, 
Haizco walking by their side. Up they 
mounted till a snowfield of clouds lay 
beneath them, hiding the yawning 
chasms and narrow gorges from their 
view, and the sombre green of tle trees 
frowned like a sullen thundercloud 
below. The sun burst forth, and at the 
sight Haizco’s thoughts flew to the 
crowded square where now the people of 
Cuzco awaited the victim. A desperate 
exultation seized him, and loud rose his 
voice into the war song of Cuzco. The 
bearers caught the lilt, and the martial 
air rang over the hills. All day, thus 
singing, they climbed, with but one halt 
at Xauxa, where the bearers were re- 
placed by others, who, at the sight of the 
royal borla hurried to obey Haizco’s 
orders. At this post, an important one, 
additional runners were kept, and these 

Haizco determined to teke with him. 
There should be none !eft to pursue should 
the Inca detect their flight. So another 
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litter was ordered for Haizco as mes- 
senger of the Inca, and, throwing himself 
into it, he ordered the runners to start. 
All through the night they marched. 
Haizco slept, but his dreams were dis- 
turbed. He saw the wrathful face of the 
dead Inca reproaching him for his sacri- 
lege ; again he donned the royal robes, 
again he heard the terrified screams. He 
awoke with a start. The moon shone 
clear, and the royal litter moved on in 
front, so he threw himself back, and 
again slept. The sun was up ere he 
woke, and before long Loxa was reached. 
Here ended the mountain path, and 
downwards they travelled towards the 
plain. At the last post they halted, and 
entered the hut for the mid-day rest ; and 
Vlira, relieved, chatted and laughed, for- 
getful of the past and reckless of the 
future. Haizco sat silent while she ate. 
His heart fell as he thought of the con- 
sequences. Desperate, though impera- 
tive, the deed had been, and the punish- 
ment was tocome. Not for Vlira—she 
was safe ; her beauty would protect her. 

Ere night fell they reached the palace 
of Quito, and stood in the presence of 
Athualpa. Eagerly Haizco scanned the 
face of the young lord as he delivered 
the pretended message of Yupanqui. 

Athualpa was young; but his face 
bore the impress of suave dignity, mingled 
with good nature. His frank eyes 
brightened with admiration as they rested 
on Vlira’s loveliness. ‘“ He will love 
her,” thought Haizco, with a swelling 
heart, “and she will forget.” 

The anguish and strain were over ; he 
felt spent and lifeless; with a dull 
anguish he watched Vlira’s eyes raised in 
rapt contemplation of her future master. 
Haizco, the saviour, was already for- 
gotten in the ecstasy of a new life and 
love. 

“Rest this night, O chasqui,” said the 
young prince, graciously. “Thou hast 
well performed thy lord’s commands, and 
to-morrow shalt thou receive the reward 
of a faithful servant.” 

* * * * 

But when the morrow came Haizco 
had disappeared. In the intoxication of 
his love Athualpa forgot all save Vlira, 
who, in a few weeks, from slave became 
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queen. Forgotten was the agony of 
impending death, the sickening anxiety 
of the rescue and flight—Vlira, with the 
selfishness of a spoilt beauty, put aside 
all thought of the man who, for her sake, 
had dared all, and who had nothing but 
death before him. 

And a haggard outcast wandered 
towards the sea. In the labourers’ huts, 
as he rested by the charity of the master 
of the house, he heard of the Inca’s 
wrath on discovering the treachery of his 
runner. He heard of the fierce demand 
for the surrender of the Virgin of the 
Sun, of Athualpa’s defiant refusal, and 
of the impending war. Sorrowfully he 
tramped till he reached the deserted 
sandy hillocks overlooking the sea. A 
thick white mist arose and encompassed 
him with a snowy mantle; he crouched, 
embracing his knees, and gave himself 
up to despair. 

His thoughts wandered to the village 
of his birth, now razed to the ground ; to 
his parents, now accursed and fugitives ; 
then they turned to the love-lit eyes of 
Vlira, as he last saw them, fixed in adora- 
tion on the face of her lord. Was it for 
this he had sinned ? 

A clammy hand touched his forehead, 
and through the mist he saw the young 
dead Inca sitting by his side, and heard 
his reproachful voice. “O accursed 
and forsaken one,” the dead lips cried ; 
“Viracocha hast thou defied, and his 
curse has fallen on thee. Never more 
shall his rays pour warmth upon thee. 
Light has gone from thee for ever.” 

The icy breath swept over him. He 
strove to rise ; but his feet were bound in 
numbing hands. He swayed, and fell 
forward. 

Darkness fell on embracing tide and 
mist; mearer and nearer crawled the 
leaping waves. They reached the silent 
figure, then softly retreated. Again they 
advanced, and lifted the dark hair lightly 
from the face of the sleeper. ,;Then 
bolder they crept, softly cradled him from 
billow to billow, and flung him to the 
sea. 

And Viracocha arose, swept aside the 
morning mists, and smiled on the dead 
plaything as it floated on the dancing 
ripples, 
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I. 
RMATROYD and I had been yarn- 
A ing in his studio, recounting various 
incidents, and some few adven- 
tures, that had befallen us in other lands. 

“ And yet,” said Armatroyd, poising 
his cigar musingly between his fingers, 
“the very queerest thing which ever 
came my way happened on English soil. 
I have once or twice felt inclined to re- 
late it to you, but it is a bit unpleasant 
in the telling, and I own, for a time at 
least, impressed me profoundly. Still, 
if you would like to hear it——” 

I expressed my strong desire. 

Felix Armatroyd was at that time 
nine-and-twenty. We had known each 
other only a few months, but our ac- 
quaintance was developing into a 
definite friendship. The events he told 
me occurred about twelve years pre- 
viously, when he was a youth of 
seventeen. 

They were as follows :— 

Recovering from an illness, Arma- 
troyd had been despatched to a farm- 
house for the summer. The place was 
near the sea, and Armatroyd went down 
anticipating a jolly time; there was good 
boating and fishing in the vicinity. 

A few days after his arrival he started 
to explore the neighbourhood, but on 
returning discovered he had lost his 
way. He was cycling through a tract 
of desolate country. After spinning 
perhaps another mile, at a dip in the 
rolling sweep of downs, a melancholy- 
looking house lying in a tangle of trees 
appeared in view. The place was en- 
closed by a stone wall, with two high 
iron wrought gates; oné of them was 
standing half open. Springing from his 


bicycle, Armatroyd decided to make in- 
quiries. At a bend in the drive leading 
to the house he stopped. On the lawn 
a gentleman was walking to and fro ; 
he walked with an air of dull abstrac- 
tion, his head thrown slightly back and 
up. He was dressed in a loose velve- 
teen coat and white waistcoat; his 
hands were clasped behind his back. 
At Armatroyd’s approach he wheeled 
abruptly, for a moment stared straight 
at the newcomer, every vestige of blood 
ebbing from his face. He seemed 
labouring under some violent emotion. 
Then the strong colour flowed back. 
Armatroyd caught the broken words, 
jerked out— 

“Good Heavens—at last—at last— 
after all my struggle, all my endeavour 
—now thrust at my very gates.” 

He crossed to Armatroyd. At some- 
thing in the unconscious grace of bear- 
ing and dignity of poise Felix instinc- 
tively lifted his hat. 

“TI must apologise for intruding,” he 
said, “‘ but this district is unknown to 
me and I have missed my way. If you 
could direct me a short cut back to 
Ulverdean I should be obliged.” 

The stranger appeared scarcely con- 
scious that Felix had spoken. 

“But your name,” he inquired 
hurriedly, “ what is your name? ” 

“ Felix Armatroyd.” 

A shadow of angry displeasure for a 
moment swept the sensitive face. 

“* Ah, yet how was it possible I could 
have expected that other— Pardon me, 
I believe you addressed some remark 
as you came up that I failed to catch.” 

Felix repeated his interrogation. 

‘““ Why, Ulverdean? it must be some- 
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thing like five miles from here; the 
place is of easy access though, and the 
road good.” 

Then he harped sharply back to his 
first question — 

‘* Armatroyd — Felix Armatroyd, I 
think you said was your name?” 

“7.” 

“Well, Mr. Armatroyd "—a whimsi- 
cal smile for a moment lent wonderful 


charm to the speaker's face—‘“I ex- 
pect you are considering my con- 
duct eccentric, but’ —the features 


gloomed on the instant—“ your appear- 
ance startled me, startled me amaz- 
ingly. I once had an orphan nephew 
whom I adopted. I loved him as a man 
sometimes loves an only son. A 
horrible and tragic fate overtook him, 
and you are his living counterpart. 
Good Heavens!" —the white hand 
descended with a grip of iron on Arma- 
troyd’s shoulder, whirling him to the 
light — “‘ your look — your bearing— 
why you are his living re-incarnation— 
and how I loved the fellow—Bah! what 
a display ot sentiment.” He ceased ab- 
ruptly and stood staring at Armatroyd. 

Felix endeavoured to offer his regret 
at being the cause of awaking such pain- 
ful memories, then glancing toward the 


gate: ‘If — I may trouble you fora 
few directions "— he paused interroga- 
tively. 


The stranger slightly bowed. ‘ My 
name is Lucius Macmillan.” 

“Well, it I may trouble you for a 
few directions, Mr. Macmillan,’ Arma- 
troyd repeated, “ I will be on my way.” 

Mr. Macmillan drew out his watch. 
‘A quarter to one, and I generally 
lunch at one. Perhaps I can prevail 
upon you to stay and lunch with me "— 
he glanced tentatively at Armatroyd— 
“it would be very kind.” He spoke 
lightly, yet behind his speech lay a ring 
ot eager entreaty. 

“It is very good of you,” Felix hesi- 
tated. 

‘“* Henicome—Henicome,” Mr. Mac- 
millan called sharply. 

A man appeared at the open front 
entrance of the house and crossed to 
where the two were standing on the 
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lawn. He was a youngish-looking man 
dressed in a dark suit, yet it struck 
Armatroyd of a rather nondescript ap- 
pearance. He stopped before Mr. Mac- 
millan with an air of half-contemptuous 
deference. 

‘““Henicome, this gentleman will be 
lunching with me to-day; lay places for 
two in—in—the morning room, Heni- 
come.” 

“Yes, sir,” the man stared, then re- 
tired. 

Mr. Macmillan turned to Felix with 
that captivating smile that made his face 
so fascinating. 

“My ménage is of the simplest, Mr. 
Armatroyd, just -myselt and my man, 
valet, waiter, cook, all combined in 
one.” 

He seated himself on a garden bench, 
inviting Felix to do the same. Then 
very adroitly, with the subtlest skill, he 
drew from Felix all his history, with 
the why and the wherefore of his 
present stay in Ulverdean. 

“You are like myself then, attempt- 
ing to recuperate—yet, unlike me, you 
have youth and hope on your side.” 

“You have youth, sir, at any rate,” 
Armatroyd answered quickly. He had 
been vainly attempting to sum up Mr. 
Macmillan’s age. The mobile features 
lit by their flexible smile made him look 
little over thirty, then the face falling 
into lines of repose shadowed with a 
fierce retrospection grew all at once 
aged and very worn. 

“ When I first came here,’ Mac- 
millan mused, “this spot suggested 
a balm to my wounds, its solitude 
broken only by those soft voices of the 
sea. But now I am weary of it—weary 
all to death.” 

He rose suddenly, flinging out his 
arms. Armatroyd, curiously excited, 
sat watching the tall, lithe figure with “ 
its arresting grace of proportion. 


II. 


FEW minutes later they entered 
A the hall, stone flagged, cool, and 
dark, passing from it to a rather 

small apartment at the back. 
If the ménage was simple, the lunch 


















ot soup, fish, and fruit, was served with 
great care, the table adorned with old 
silver and finely-cut glass. At times 
throughout the meal Armatroyd was 
conscious of a singular scrutiny from 
his host, yet Mr. Macmillan evidently 
possessed the art ot making himself ex- 
tremely agreeable, and Armatroyd sat 
listening, for the most part enthralled 
by his brilliant chat. 

Pushing back his chair at the close 
ot the meal, Mr. Macmillan turned to an 
oak cabinet and began overhauling some 
folios. 

“You have been telling me you are 
studying for an artist, Mr. Armatroyd. 
Perhaps it might entertain you to see 
some of my efforts?” 

“It would interest me immensely,” 
Armatroyd answered. 

Macmillan selecting one of the draw- 
ing cases, they quitted the house, and 
under the trees on the lawn began to 
inspect the sketches. Many ot them 
were wild seascapes, others were studies 
ot heads and faces strongly lined in. 
There were also some drawings of 
Haresfoot Manor, the house Macmillan 
was occupying, finished with great de- 
licacy and charm. 

‘“* Why, sir, they are splendid,” 
Armatroyd admiringly. 

“Yes, I think they are good,” mut- 
tered Macmillan ; “ without egotism on 
my part, I think they are good. But 
there was a time once when all things 
appeared easy ot my accomplishment — 
then, when life was most alluring, the 
vital spring seemed suddenly to snap— 
and ruin descended. Why, what a miser- 
able croaker you will think me, Arma- 
troyd.” He laughed and held out 
another sketch. 

The drawing was very different from 
the others. It showed a man upon a 
bleak upland, kneeling, with face 
thrown back in passionate conflict to a 
stormy wind-driven sky, the muscles on 
the man’s throat and bared neck stood 
out knotted and hard, on the fiercely 
clenched hands the veins lay up like 
whipcord. 

Armatroyd shivered, ‘“ Why —why, it 
is a portrait of yourself.” 


cried 
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“ Yes, it is a portrait of myself,” Mac- 
millan said slowly, with a singular light 
in his eyes. ‘“ I wondered whether you 
would recognise it.” 

There was a pause: Macmillan ap- 
peared sunk in heavy thought. Ab- 
stractedly he had taken the last sketch 
from the folio, and was in the act of 
proffering it to Armatroyd, when in sud- 
den violent agitation he withdrew it, but 
it fluttered from between his shaking 
fingers, alighting on the grass face 
uppermost at Armatroyd’s feet. Fora 
moment Armatroyd stared at it, then 
recoiled. 

“‘T say! that’s the dickens of a beastly 
thing—what does it mean, though?” 

The picture showed the interior of 
a dining-room: dinner had evidently 
been partaken of, the remains of the 
repast littered the table. The apart- 
ment was lit with candles in ruby 
shades. On a wide sofa lay a dark 
haired handsome boy as if asleep, 
creeping toward him the sinister figure 
of a man, but the light, falling upon the 
man’s outstretched hand, touched the 
thin blade of a long knife he ~~ 
to a shining silver streak ! 

Mr. Macmillan, diving forward, with 
lightning haste jerked away the sketch. 

““ Mean—why, it has no meaning ; it’s 
a daub—unfinished—the rankest melo- 
drama.” He closed the folio with a 
snap and laid it aside. “That com- 
pletes my exhibition, Mr. Armatroyd.” 

Felix rose to his feet with hurried re- 
marks concerning his departure. 

“ If you must—if you really think you 
must.” Macmillan rose also, they 
crossed to the front entrance, Mac- 
millan giving minute directions con- 
cerning the Ulverdean road. 

Outside the gates he suddenly caught 
Armatroyd’s hand in his and wrung it. 

“Come again, my dear fellow,” he 
cried ; “come again. Why, I cannot 
tell you what your coming has been to 
me—you have broken the sullen pass- 
ing of the hours that now comprise my 
life.” 

Then he leaned a little closer. “ You 
need not tell your friends at the farm 
that you have been here.” 




























































































































































































































































“No?” Armatroyd replied with in- 
terrogation of surprise, “ No?” 

“ Oh, it’s a matter of small moment,” 
Macmillan answered lightly; “ pray 
please yourself entirely. Perhaps when 
I next see you I may be able to fully 
explain my motive.” 

Riding away, Armatroyd turned once 
to look back. Mr. Macmillan was lean- 
ing against one of the wrought-iron 
gates staring after him. 


Ill. 


RMATROYD next saw Macmillan 

in Aberbridge, an adjoining town. 

Felix had cycled there one morn- 

ing. On entering the public library he 

had all at once been conscious of the 

sharp scrutiny of a pair of eyes fastened 

upon him, and lifting his head had caught 

Mr. Macmillan peering at him intently 

over the top of a book. Macmillan 

nodded, and Felix returned the recogni- 

tion. As he was quitting the library 

Macmillan abruptly laid down his volume 
and followed him out. 

Touching Armatroyd lightly on the 
shoulder, “I had hoped before this to 
have seen you at Haresfoot Manor 
again. I have watched for your coming 
every morning before lunch.” 

“ It's good of you, I’m sure,” Felix 
answered, “ but scarcely a week ago I 
was sharing your kind hospitality.” 

““T am aware ot that,”’ Macmillan re- 
plied quickly. “‘ I have been pondering, 
however, much since your visit. As the 
result of my cogitation I have formed 
a wish very definite respecting you.” 

He glanced irritably about him. 
‘* Contound all these people !—what are 
they all doing here? Is there no place 
where we can enjoy a few moments’ 
privacy?” 

Armatroyd suggesting the park, they 
bent their steps in that direction. 

Discovering a sheltered seat, Mac- 
millan begar. speaking again rapidly. 

“ First, I have a few remarks in re- 
ference to myself. For some time past 
I have been conscious of a fate that is 
creeping upon me; |! cannot avert it, or 
shake it off; I am powerless in its 
shackles.” He stopped, then added 
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slowly, “ I am referring, you know, to 
my death. I have not a year to live— 
no, not six months.” 

He paused again, Felix made no 
comment, and Macmillan continued in a 
more natural voice : 

“I mentioned, you remember, - Mr. 
Armatroyd, a much loved nephew, and 
that you were his living counterpart. 
Now, my wish in connection with your- 
self is simply this, to leave you at my 
death the fortune of which I am 
possessed. You may imagine from my 
mode of life the amount will be trivial, 
yet, I can assure you, you will find it no 
inconsiderable portion.” 

Armatroyd stared, bewildered. 

‘“ But there are conditions. If, how- 
ever, you would do me the honour to 
call at Haresfoot Manor to-night, say 
seven o’clock——that is my usual hour for 
dining — we might then fully discuss 
these." He rose sharply to his feet. 
“ Shall we leave it so?” 

“You astonish me,” Felix blurted out, 
“‘ beyond measure, sir.” 

“Tut, nonsense!" Mr. Macmillan 
interrupted quickly. 

“I shall expect you, then—to-night, 
mind, at seven.” 

“Yes — I will come,” -Armatroyd 
answered dubiously. ‘ But,” he added 
hurriedly, “‘ please to understand I have 
no possible thought whatever of accept- 
ing your proposal.” 

“Come and learn the conditions.” 
Macmillan was smiling curiously. 


IV. 


ITH certain distaste of his enter- 
W prise, Armatroyd, keeping his 
promise, arrived at Haresfoot 

Manor. 

The night was close with heavy 
electric clouds; far away over the sea 
came the low rumble of thunder. The 
bleak hills encircling the Manor lay still 
and desolate against a lurid turmoil of 
sunset sky. 

Armatroyd pulled the bell at the front 
entrance ; in spite of the hot tempestuous 
evening the door was closely shut. 

Henicome appeared. For a moment 
he regarded Armatroyd narrowly, the 
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Macmillan dragged him across the floor. 


next leaning slightly forward he looked ing Mr. Armatroyd waiting there upon 
as if about to make some whispered the steps?” 
communication. 


“Not a moment, sir.” Henicome 
‘““ Henicome — Henicome,” the voice ushered Felix into the hall and flung 
of Mr. Macmillan rang sharply out, open the door of an apartment evidently 
‘“* How much longer do you intend keep-__ used as a sort of lounge or smoking-room. 
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Mr. Macmillan rose through a mist 
ot tobacco smoke, ostentatiously throw- 
ing aside a book, though Felix had the 
impression he must have been standing 
just inside the door listening. 

“Why, Armatroyd, my dear fellow, 
delighted to see you. I have been tor- 
turing myself over my thoughtlessness 
in requesting you to take this ride in the 
evening ; I ought to have insisted upon 
your spending the day.” 

He extended his hand; his touch 
seemed to Felix to burn like fire. They 
crossed to the window. Mr. Macmillan, 
drawing aside the curtain, peered out. 

“Why, what a sunset !” he exclaimed. 
‘““No one would tolerate that effect in 
an Academy picture, would they really, 
Mr. Armatroyd? ” 

For a moment he stared at the sky, 
then turning : ““ How extremely good of 
you to come at my beck and call like 
this.” 

The words should have been cordial, 
but a veiled satire in them stung Arma- 
troyd sharply. 

The next minute 
nounced dinner. 
Felix’s arm, and crossing the wide 
stone-flagged hall together they en- 
tered the dining-room. The apartment 
to Armatroyd appeared to be stifilng. 
At every window the shutters were up, 
and with heavy crimson curtains closely 
drawn must have obscured to the out- 
side every glimmer of light. The table 
was lit with shaded candles. 

Armatroyd gave a quick startled look 
about him. It was the room of the ex- 
traordinary picture. A sudden sense of 
horror swept over him. Macmillan was 
intently studying his expression. 

“When you have quite completed 
your observations, Mr. Armatroyd, 
allow me to suggest the seat upon my 
right.” 

Armatroyd started. 

* You seem familiar with this room? ” 

“ Yes—No.” 

Macmillan 
seated.” 

Dinner followed, 


Henicome an- 


smiled. “Pray be 


elaborately pre- 
pared. Armatroyd, furtively watching his 
host, observed that he ate little though 


Macmillan took . 
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he drank copiously of wine, and once, 
when Henicome had failed to refill his 
empty glass, Macmillan seized the de- 
canter himself, but with so shaking a 
hand that he slopped the contents on 
to the white damask of the cloth. 

As Henicome was arranging the des- 
sert, Mr. Macmillan turned to him : 

“You can leave us now, Henicome. 
I will prepare coffee myself later, 
should we require it—and remember, 
I shall not need your services any more 
this evening.” 

After the man had retired Macmillan 
rose and stood by Armatroyd’s side. 

“Mr. Armatroyd, I must request of 
you to pledge me in a glass of wine; the 
exigencies of the case necessitate it.” 
His speech was a command. “ Permit 
me,” he drew the stopper from a de- 
canter that had remained untouched by 
Armatroyd's side and poured him out a 
brimming _ glass. Felix hesitated, 
glanced up, then, impelled by the 
menace of the flashing eyes above him, 
raising the wine to his lips he swallowed 
it hastily. 

Macmillan resumed his seat. Sit- 
ting down heavily, he leaned slightly 
forward, his head resting upon his 
hands. His scrutiny seemed to envelop 
Armatroyd as in a spell. 

They sat in a silence broken only by 
the ticking vibration of a little clock. 

All at once Armatroyd dashed back 
his chair, stumbling to his feet. ‘* Air— 
air,” he panted ; “ I must have air, or 
I shall die.” He sprang to the door. 
Lucius Macmillan leaped past him with 
a screaming cry, and turning the key in 
the lock thrust it into his pocket. 

“Too late,” he cried ; “ too late.” 

Felix made an effort to throw himself 
upon Macmillan, but sank helplessly 
into his arms. 

Macmillan dragged him across the floor 
and laid him upon the wide sofa. Felix 
was partially conscious, yet unable to 
move hand or foot. 

Bending over him, Macmillan 
smoothed back Armatroyd’s dark hair, 
then peering down closely at him put 
out his hand suddenly and touched 
Armatroyd’s face. 
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‘“ Alive,” he whispered ; “ alive.” 

He rose from his stooping posture, 
and crossing to an escritoire took some- 
thing from one of its drawers, then be- 
gan creeping back soundlessly over the 
thick pile of the carpet to the apparently 
sleeping figure on the sofa. The red 
light of the candles, twinkling on Mac- 
millan's outstretched hand, touched the 
thin blade of a long knife he clasped to 
a shining silver streak. 

All at once a sounding crash on the 
panels of the door, the lock was 
wrenched from its fastenings, the door 
flew ope>, and Henicome burst into the 
room. Macmillan turned upon him 
with a shriek of rage ; the next instant 
he had sunk senseless to the floor. 

Blank unconsciousness fell 
Armatroyd. 

When his faculties returned Heni- 
come with a white, scared face was 
standing by his side. Felix was soaked 
to the skin by the cold water Heni- 
come had flung over him. Lucius 
Macmillan lay where he had fallen 
stark and motionless. 


upon 


The dead man was proved to have 


been an actor of considerable _re- 
pute. His diary furnished elucidation 
of his extraordinary conduct towards 
Felix Armatroyd. The first entry ran 
thus: “Last night I slept, no drugs, 
no alcohol. .This morning the sun 
shines in the park, and the children 
play. I stretch my arms wide—to-day 
I am simply Lucius Macmillan, the 
actor, and the evil spell no longer do- 
minates. Yet only last evening the 
thing held me again in its nightmare 
grip. ‘ The Unclein Trust!’ What mind 
conceived the plot of such a story, and 
why must I play that hateful ré/e—the 
man controlled, possessed, by the sinis- 
ter desire to compass his nephew's 
death, that he may reap his gold? He 
lay there before me, my helpless vic- 
tim, in his drugged sleep. The cold 
sweat stood on my forehead, the horrid 
impulse leaped in my veins. The whole 
house held its breath—Bah ! how these 
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scenes appeal. A fierce self-control 
—the madness was passed—then the 
loud uproar ofapplause. And this morn- 
ing I laugh, yet will it return, come back.” 

Second entry: “I have just come 
in from the:theatre. Did I do the deed 
in reality? Again he lay there in his 
heavy sleep. I crept forward. Did 
my hand tremble? No, I'd wager my life 
it was firm. I lifted it high, I caught 
the glitter of the blade. Then all grew 
confused—the crash of applause. I was 
falling —darkness. Is hesafe? Yes, yes! 
Why, it was he who was bending over 
me as consciousness returned. ‘ Mine 
Uncle '—does his assumed part domin- 
ate him also? —‘ Mine Uncle,’ they 
were the words he used ; ‘ but you ex- 
ceeded yourself to-night. _I flicked open 
an eyelid. It was wonderful—wonder- 
= 

The third entry was dated from 
Haresfoot Manor : “ The brain special- 
ist commands perfect rest, perfect 
quiet, no drugs, no stimulants. He says 
loss of control over nervous and emo- 
tional centres. We have come here, I 
and my dresser, Thomas Henicome, to 
this place by the sea. I have resumed 
my old craft of painting. Henicome 
does not know. It is overwork, over- 
study. Only the fellow thinks — last 
night he locked up the wine cupboard ; 
he said he had lost the key.” 

Entry the fourth: “It has all re- 
turned. Hehascome. He stood in the 
gateway, entered straight into my gar- 
den, met me upon the lawn—he or his 
living counterpart. And with his com- 
ing the old evil domination asserts 
itself ; it scorches again like flame 
through my brain—but I must be care- 
ful: attract, allure.” 

There were other entries, but so 
clouded and confused, no consecutive 
thought could be traced through the 
wild homicidal mania they revealed—a 
mania which, but for the prompt action 
«nd timely entrance of the man Heni- 
come, would have left no Felix Arma- 
troyd to sit opposite me and relate the 
story these pages have recorded. 
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Getting ready for a Christmas peal. 





the Eastern Telegraph Com- 

pany’s cable station at the mouth 
of the river Tagus. It is one of the 
half-dozen places where the news of all 
the earth comes to a focus. The tele- 
grams of Reuter, Laffan, and Dalziel 
are stale news at Carcavellos, minutes 
or even hours before they are laid in 
‘ flimsy " on the sub -editor’s desk of the 
great London daily. Therefore, one 
might suppose, the Carcavellos men 
have plenty of excitement. 

But as a matter of fact, life at Car- 
cavellos is slow, undeniably slow, in 
spite of the fine climate, the wire-hot 
news, and the communistic habit of liv- 
ing. A little tennis, a little cricket, a 
little bathing, now and then a very little 
drinking, and always a great deal of 
reading and transmitting of the world's 
gossip in cypher or in plain speech— 
that is the life of the telegraph man. 
But sometimes he falls in love, and then 
he is a public benefactor ; for the rest of 
“The Station” finds that in watching 
him it has a new interest in living. But 
when two of him fall in love at the 
same time, and with the same girl, as 
McNicol and little Dicksee did, the 
whole Common Room of the Quinta 


Ors NOVA, Carcavellos, is 


Nova tumbles as one man on to its 
knees, and thanks heaven for the mercy 
that has been given it. 

I heard the details of the McNicol- 
Dicksee episode partly from McNicol 
himself; and partly from Smith, the Car- 
cavellos giant. Dicksee does not, for 


certain reasons, care to give informa- 
tion. 

Smith says that the betting was all 
along in Dicksee’s favour, because Dick- 
see was smart, and the other man was a 


duffer, and Scotch at that. Dicksee, 
for mstance, was a fine cricketer ; 
McNicol had never held a catch even 
in practice. Dicksee had recently been 
promoted to the cable testing depart- 
ment; McNicol was merely “on the 
instrument.” Dicksee was a fluent 
talker ; McNicol’s tongue made con- 
sonants into gutturals and vowels into 
long-drawn tortures. Dicksee was dap- 
per of the Strand ; McNicol uncouth, 
with the heather step of the Western 
Highlands. Therefore, men laid seven 
to two on Dicksee, and chuckled 
because they had got asoft thing. 

The little man himself thought that 
there was no question about the matter. 
Did not Jo Layton let him fetch and 
carry for her, while the Scotchman sat 
apart and smoked? And had she not 
smiled, and then blushed, when he took 
her empty cup at the last cricket match, 
and their hands met in a brief but 
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lingering touch? Yes, Dicksee was 
sure, and, being sure, chaffed. his rival ; 
which was foolish. 

When McNicol came back from the 
village one afternoon with a tale of the 
wehr-wolf which had-been heard in the 
hills, the whole Common Room, led by 
Dicksee, roared with laughter at his 
solemn earnestness. McNicol retorted 
that more than a score of people in the 
village had heard the lodis-homem, and 
appealed to Antonio, the Common 
Room steward, to say whether it was 
not so. 

“ Sim, senhor,” said Antonio ; “ four 
times‘in the last ten days, and the child 
ot Manoel Gonsalvez is dying. The 
mark of the foul beast is on her little 
white throat. Sim, senhores, it is 
true |” 

McNicol nodded, and explained to 
the other men that he had seen the 
marks of which Antonio spoke—two red 
spots where the fangs had gone in. The 
poor bairnie, he said, was as white as a 
bit of paper ; and no wonder, since the 
brute had sucked her blood. 

“You chaps may laugh,” he went on 
defiantly, “and call me superstitious ; 
but sure as I'm here, it’s true! I’m 
thinking the bairn will die!" 

He began to walk up and down the 
room, measuring the space from wall 
to wall in long jerky paces ; it is a way 
Scotchmen have when they are excited, 
The other men fidgeted, and Dicksee 
began to laugh. McNicol halted in his 
sentry-go, and stared hard at the little 
man for a minute, with his finger-nails 
biting into his palms. He was slow in 
most things, but not in temper. 

“Well, ye superceelious atom,” he 
said solemnly, “I'm waiting—say it ! 
Call me a fool; and I'll rattle your 
empty little head against yon wall !"” 

But Dicksee, for some _ reason, 
thought he wouldn't say it ; so the blood 
flowed back again to the Scotchman’s 
whitened inicio, and without another 
word he strode from the room, and went 
to the instrument, full seven minutes 
before he was due to take his turn of 
duty. 

Jo Layton heard of this incident a few 
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hours later, and she laughed ; for she 
was a young lady who saw fun in many 
things which her informants thought 
were merely solemn. Now, her in- 
formant in this instance was, curiously 
enough, not Dicksee, but McNicol him- 
self ; and after he had reproved Miss 
Jo for her unseemly laughter when a 
bairn was dying, and had been forgiven 
by her for his presumption in daring 
to question anything which she chose 
to do, they talked of other things. 
Whereof more anon. 

Dicksee meanwhile was laying down 
the law to Smith, the Carcavellos giant. 

“I tell you,” he was saying, “ it’s the 
fourth evening I've seen the Scot start 
out just about this time with that mys- 
terious bundle under his arm ; and he 
doesn’t come back till long after dark, 
because I've watched. Are you on duty 
to-night?” 

“No,” said Smith, “ not till eight in 
the morning.” 

“Then we'll follow him. I want to 
know what's in that bundle.” 

“Oh, I say |!" said Smith nervously ; 
“that’s playing it rather low on him, 
isn’t it? Besides, Dickey, I——” 

“ Well?” 

“Shouldn't care to meet the /odis- 
homem, you know |" 

“Who's asking you to meet the con- 
founded fairy-tale?" said Dicksee irrit- 
ably. “ It doesn't exist, you fool! But 
if you're funky I'll go alone |” 

“Keep your thatch, little man,” said 
Smith quietly. “ I'll go!” 

“Then come on, sharp! I know 
which way he went.” 

They started out, taking a line for the 
hills. The sun was just disappearing 
over the brim of the world, marking on 
the sleeping Atlantic a silver pathway 
straight out westward, as though wish- 
ing to indicate to the two Carcavellos 
men the hidden bed of their cable to the 
Azores. Dicksee noticed this, and 
pointed out to his companion that even 
silent Nature was capable of the bad 
taste of talking shop ; at which Smith, 
who was not imaginative, said “ Rot!" 

There was not a leaf moving, and the 
soft gradations of colour in the evening 








sky were un- 
broken by a single 
cloud. The eerie 
shadows crept up 
and silently blotted 
out more and more 
of the detail in the 
landscape, and the 
sky tints, as if to 
compensate, grew 
richer and deeper, 
while the jagged 
points of the Cintra 
hills outlined them- 
selves sharp and 
black against the 
strange metallic 
sheen of the sky to 
the northward. 
Furthersouth, over 
the Bugio _light- 
house, the horizon 
beyond the bar was 
of a dull purple; 
and overhead in 
the zenith the day- 
blue had not faded 
quite away, though 
there was now 
more of grey in it 
than there had 
been ten minutes 
before. 

The two men 
had been walking 
for about a quarter 
of an hour when 
Smith stopped, and 
fumbled for his pipe. He used up four 
matches in lighting it, though there was 


not enough wind to float a_ thistle- 
down. 
“Let's go back, Dickey,” he sug- 


gested, with an uncomfortable laugh. 

“ Feeling nervous? ” replied the little 
man lightly. ‘* The shadows are a bit 
eerie |" 

“ No, but——” 

“Well, out with it,” said the other 
impatiently. 

“ I don’t like it, I tell you. 
ing the game too low down.” 

“ Rubbish |" said Dicksee scornfully. 
“The cold chastity, of the sunset has 


It’s play- 
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McNicol stared hard at the little man. 


got into your system, that’s all. These 
oleograph effects are chilling to your 
Saxon nerves ; they’re too reminiscent 
ot Cook's tours advertisements. Now it 
—By Jove! there goes our quarry! 
Lie low for a minute, and watch.” 

The door of a cottage some hundred 
yards in front of them had opened, and 
aman came out. In the rapidly grow- 
ing darkness the two watchers could just 
make out that he carried a large bundle. 
He stood for a moment on the threshold, 
as though undecided which way to go; 
and then, slinging the bundle over his 
back, made off at a swinging pace for 
the hills. 
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“ That's Scotty,” pronounced Dick- 
see; “and he has seen something that 
has made him angry. Did you notice 
how jerkily he was walking?” 

“What on earth could he be doing 
in that hovel?" asked Smith. 

“Gazing like a funeral mute at the 
‘poor bairnie,’ I expect ; feasting his 
eyes on the sight of the two marks left 
by a foul lodis-homem,” said Dicksee 
contemptuously. 

“ But he can’t speak a word of Portu- 
guese |" 

“ Doesn't matter. He can look his 
sympathy, can't he? It's just as pretty 
as talking |" 

“I say! let's go and see the kid,” 
suggested the kindly giant. 

“* Want to leave a card, ‘ with Messrs. 
Smith and Dicksee’s kind inquiries '? 
No, thanks! The brat’s got scarlet 
fever, or smallpox perhaps, and I’ve no 
use for either at present. No; we'll 
follow Scotty. It’s safer.” 

By this time the night had blotted out 
the shapes of the shadows under the 
hedges, and the two telegraph men 
found it no easy matter to keep their 
quarry in view. McNicol walked fast, 
but so long as he kept to the lower 
ground it was easy tracking, for his 
figure was pretty visible as a moving 
blot on the whiteness of the road ; but 


s 
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presently he turned off into an old ox- 
path which wound in and out among the 
pine trees on the hillside. Once under 
their shadow, he disappeared as com- 
pletely as if a black curtain had been 
dropped behind him. 

“ Exit chie/ villain,” muttered the 
little cable-man. “ Smith, my son, we 
must trot, or we'll lose him, The moor 
will be up presently, thank goodness | ” 

A faint dome ot light was just visible, 
rising over the river opposite Lisbon, 
but it would be a good quarter of an 
hour before it was high enough to pierce 
the shadows of the pines. The two men 
tucked in their elbows, and broke into a 
run. 

After ten minutes otf this, Dicksee had 
had enough. 

“Way ‘nough!” he gasped. ‘‘ I’m 
about done; and besides, he can’t be 
far ahead now, and we don’t want to run 
into him. Let's take a breather. The 
moonlight has struck the hill in front 
there, so if he—My aunt! What's 
that?” 

A long, doleful wail rose on the still 
night, and echoed weird and hollow 
from hill to pine wood and back 
again. 

“ Did you hear it?” whispered Dick- 
see tremulously. “Listen! there it is 
again |" 





“There goes our quarr™, 


























Once more the moaning sound rose, 
swelled to a scream of torment, and died 
away ; but this time 
there seemed to 
be two voices wail- 
ing in mournful dis- 
sonance. The 
startled sparrows 
twittered and 
rustled among the 
pine needles over- 
head and a fright- 
ened rabbit stamped 
somewhere in the 
darkness. A shaft 
of moonlight crept 
through the trees, 
and struck upon 
Dicksee’s cheek ; 
and Smith won- 
dered whether his 
own face was as grey 
and bloodless. 

“Where does it 
come from?” whis- 
pered Dicksee 
huskily. 

“That clump of 
brambles on the 
right, I think!” 

“Ts it the—the 
thing, you know ?” 

“The ‘fairy 
tale’ ?”’ said Smith 


with af nervous 
laugh. “ Yes, I 
think it is. But 
you don’t believe 


in fairy tales, you 
remember, Dickey,” he added cruelly. 

““No-no, of course I don’t; but—I 
say, let’s cut!” 

“ All right. I don't like it any more 
than you do, so—Hullo! did you see 
that?” 

“What? Where? Oh, come on!” 

“Wait a bit. I swear I saw the 
moonlight flash on something. Looked 
uncommonly like a gun barrel. Yes, 
there it is again behind that big 
boulder! See it?” 

By way of comment Dicksee jumped 
to his feet; but his face was turned 
away from the boulder—in point of fact, 
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“I've saved you from murder, my friend.” 


towards Carcavellos. Smith gripped 
him by the collar. 

“No you don’t, Dickey!" he whis- 
pered threateningly. ‘‘ We've got to 
see this through now. You called the 
tune, remember ; and hang it! you've 
got to dance to it.” 

At this moment the unearthly wail 
rose once more into the quiet night, and 
swelled out to a very turmoil of disson- 
ance. A rushing tempest of harsh 
demon laughter poured out from among 
the brambles, and the crags above 
caught the echoes and threw them back 
to the pine woods, which choked them 
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with a muffled gurgle. The angry re- 
tort was frozen on Dicksee’s lips. 

Presently with a muttered exclama- 
tion Smith leaned forward, and peered 
with shaded eyes into the bushes from 
which this devil's tumult came. The 
corners of his mouth began to twitch, 
but the laugh which was coming was 
changed into a snort of dismay before it 
could leave his lips. 

He had seen a stealthy movement be- 
hind the boulder. The thing which 
gleamed like a gun had been shoved out 
further, and was levelled at the bramble 
clump. With a cry of horror Smith 
rushed to the place, and was just in time 
to knock up the barrel when there was 
a red flash and a bang, and the echoes 
in the hills rumbled to a deeper note as 
he stood with clenched fists over the 
man who was lurking behind the 
boulder. Dicksee was already a couple 
of hundred yards away down the road, 
heading at twelve miles an hour for Car- 
cavellos, 

“Caramba!" cried Smith; “ I've 
saved you from murder by about a 
quarter of a second, my friend. Out 
for a quiet evening’s devil-potting, are 
you? Well now, just come and be in- 
troduced to the devil you were going to 
shoot |" 

He took the fellow by the collar and 
dragged him to the bramble clump, 
where the thing (silent now) was stand - 
ing and watching. One minute later 
the noise of loud laughter rose again 
from that clump of brambles, but this 
time it was a burst of honest human 
merriment, and Smith’s own contribu- 
tion to it was perhaps the loudest. 

Dicksee, meanwhile, did not stop. 
When the sound of that shot rang out, 
he had seen the thing—it was winged, 
shapeless, and horrible, and it had a 
crest that fluttered high in the moon- 
light! He ran the whole five miles 
back to Carcavellos at top speed, and 
for the first mile he thought that all the 
devils in Portugal jeered and panted 
behind him. 

Next morning he woke aching and 
ashamed, and after he had finished his 
tub went to find Smith to have things 
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explained. He found on the tennis 
court, not Smith, but Jo Layton and the 
Scotchman, playing a single in the cool 
ot fhe morning before the sun grew too 
hot for active exertion. They stopped 
when they saw him, and the girl called 
out that she had some news for him. 

“You'll be glad to hear,” she said, 
“that Manoel Gonsalvez’s little girl is 
much better. It was only measles, after 
all!" 

“T never thought it was anything 
else,” said Dicksee sulkily. “‘ The other 
was only McNicol’s foolishness |” 

“Didn't you believe in the Jodis- 
homem?" asked the girl quietly. 

“Nol” 

“Oh!” said the tormentor, with a 
smile and a lift of the eyebrows; “ I 
thought you must, you know, be- 
cause——” 

She stopped, and smiled again. 

“Because what?” asked Dicksee 
shortly. He was snappish as a pup with 
the distemper. 

“Because you ran so fast, you 
know |" 

“Who told you I ran?” 

“ Nobody fold me. I—I saw!" 

Dicksee gasped, went pink all over 
his face and down his neck, and splut- 
tered out: ‘‘ You were behind that big 
boulder? With the gun? You were 
there?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the girl gaily. ‘‘I 
can’t shoot, so of course I wasn't the 
persun with the gun. That was Manoel 
Gonsalvez, and the poor man wanted to 
shoot the wehr-wolf that had sucked 
his little daughter’s blood. Awfully 
silly and superstitious of him, wasn't it, 
to believe in such nonsense? I’m glad 
Mr. Smith was in time to knock up his 
barrel before he could fire into the 
brambles, and I think you'll be glad, 
too, because, you know, I was amongst 
those brambles.” 

Dicksee stared at her for a moment in 
hopeless bewilderment, and then sank 
on to a seat, mumbling feebly something 
about wings, and a fluttering crest, and 
an awful howling noise. When 
McNicol heard this, he started forward, 
and muttered angrily beneath his 
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breath, but the girl made him a sign to 
keep quiet, and went on : 

“There were no wings or crest, Mr. 
Dicksee, and I 
think ‘awful 
howling noise’ is 
a little bit rude, 
seeing that it was 
I who made it. 
Mr. McNicol is 
teaching me to 
play the bag- 
pipes, that’s all. 
Seen in themoon- 
light, the bags, I 
daresay, might 
look a little bit 
like wings, and 
the reeds have 
streamers on 
them; but you 
shouldn’t have @& 
said that about ¥ 
an awful howl- 
ing noise’! ” 

“Infernal im- 
pudence!” put in 
the Scotchman 
indignantly. 
“T've a good 
mind to punch 
his head!” 

Dicksee looked 
from one to the 
other. He was re- 
covering his self- 
control a little, 
and was begin- 
ning tofeel nasty, 
as his next re- 
mark showed. 

“You were,” he said slowly to the 
girl, with a curious meaning emphasis, 
“among the brambles—with McNicol 
—practising the bagpipes—by moon- 
light? Oh!” 

Well, this time it was the girl’s turn 
to blush, and she did so most becom- 
ingly. Then, with a shy look at 
McNicol (which he answered with a nod 
and an uneasy laugh) she held out her 
left hand. Dicksee saw that there 
sparkled on the third finger a diamond 
and ruby ring; which looked very new. 
The little man rose to the occasion 
nobly. He sprang to his feet, and con- 


She held out her left hand, 


gratulated his rival, who, truth to tell, 
looked rather sheepish. And that is the 
whole story. 

But when the men who had bet seven 
to two on Dicksee heard that they had 
lost their money, they grumbled, as was 
natural. However, when they heard 
further what Smith and the Scotchman 
between them had to tell of the adven- 
ture with the wehr-wolf, they recovered 
their tempers, and said that it was well 
worth the price. For, as I remarked 
before, Carcavellos is, for twelve 
months in the year, the dullest place in 
Europe. 
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THE BEGINNING AND THE END 


By 


I. 


‘ abe no option, mother!” exclaimed 
the young man despairingly. “I 
must go abroad ! 

and face the disgrace ?” 

“How can I let you go, Jasper?” 
said his mother, bursting out again into 
a fit of passionate weeping. “* How can 
I let you go? It will break my heart! 
You’re my only son, and I’ve always 
reckoned on your being the prop and 
support of my old age ! And now——” 

The woman's sobs fairly choked her, 
and she could say no more for the lump 
in her throat. The young man stood 
irresolute, staring moodily at her, yet 
with eyes that seemed to see only some- 
thing afar off. His face expressed acute 
anguish, and his whole attitude was one 
of deep dejection. It was evident that 
this p ssionate and terrible outburst on 
his mother’s part was proving nearly 
too much forhim. Yet he remained for 
a while sullenly silent as she wept. 

““ T never thought I should live to see 
this day, Jasper!” she exclaimed after 
another storm of sobs. “ It anybody 
had ever told me that my only boy, -he 
who loved me so much and whom I 
loved better than my life, would bring 
this disgrace on us all, I would never 
have believed it for a minute! And 
now——” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped now !”’ re- 
torted Jasper at last, goaded into saying 
something in reply. “I'm awfully 
sorry, mother; I can't tell you how 
sorry! I will admit at once that it was 
my own fault for spending money that 
I could not afford. I was led into it. 
I don’t want to blame others wrongly, 
but I was led far astray by more than 
one so-called friend. When I took the 
firm's money, I must have been out of 
my senses. But there it is! I took 
thirty pounds, and the fact is bound to 
come to light next week, when the books 
are gone through.” 


How could I stop 
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“But I can manage to repay that 
thirty pounds, Jasper!” said the wo-. 
man, half-eagerly, through her tears. 
“It will take all I've got in the bank 
for Mary and myself, but it can just 
be done! I've been saving and scrap- 
ing until there's thirty-three pounds to 
my credit there. And we must repay 
this money you've taken, whatever 
happens.” 

The young man did not seem any 
more cheered by her words. He merely 
stared yet, as if at something afar. 

“* But you can’t make the books right, 
even then!” he muttered. “ They're 
bound to find it out next week, and to 
know I did what was wrong! No! If 
you pay the money, mother, I'll be glad, 
for it will save any scandal, since the 
firm may agree to say no more about 
it. But you will see that I must leave, 
in any case. I could never hold my 
head up there again, nor should I like to 
stop there! I've made a hash of my 
life and chances here, and I’m utterly 
ashamed of the pain and trouble I've 
caused you and Mary! I can redeem 
my character yet, if you'll let me, in the 
way I have proposed !” 

“ But how could I bear your going 
abroad so far, Jasper?” exclaimed his 
mother. “What could we do here 
without you? How get through the 
years of your exile? Do you wish to 
kill me?” 

He took her face tenderly into his 
hands. He looked right into her eyes. 

“No, mother, you know better than 
that! And you'll be brave till I come 
back! You'll go and see the firm on 
Monday, and pay them the money due. 
Tell them what I did, and how sorry I 
am, and say that I mean to expiate my 
fault by going abroad to begin afresh. 
Of course I'll go with you to the firm. 
And I'll work all my life to make a 
good name for myself in future, so long 
as they hush up this thing, and cause 
you no further pain—so long as they 
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consent to bury it in oblivion, and give 
me this chance |” 

It was late that night, however, ere 
Jasper Clayton, sorrowful and repen- 
tant, got his mother to acquiesce in his 
plan for going abroad. But at length 
the woman saw that, after all, perhaps 
the lad was right. He had grievously 
erred, but there was a way of atoning 
for his sin. And it might be that his 
way of atoning was the best one! 

So, on the next morning, Jasper 
Clayton and his mother had a Iong pri- 
vate interview with the heads ot the firm 
that had employed him as a clerk since 
he left school some years before. And 
the outcome of it was that the young 
fellow’s reputation was saved in the 
way he himself had suggested. The 
money he had taken wrongly was repaid, 
and he left the firm without anybody 
but the two partners and his own family 
being amy wiser as to the real reason. 
The following week Jasper prepared to 
set out to India. 

“For there are openings in India, 
mother,” he said, “‘ that do not exist 


elsewhere for a steady young tellow like 


I mean to be. Never mind about 
America and Australia; give me India! 
If I don’t come back from there after 
some years a far better and nobler man 
than I am to-day, a credit to you and 
myself, then my life will indeed have 
heen an utter failure, and no mistake.” 

His mother smiled wanly at his en- 
thusiasm. 

“You and little Mary,” he went on, 
‘shall not lose by what you’ve done 
for me now! You can Iook each 
month for a remittance that will help 
to keep you all right till I come back. 
I shall not fail you, never fear !” 

And thus it was that Jasper Clayton 
left his native village ot Storbury, out- 
side Lakefield, and set out for Madras. 


Il. 
HE years of his absence were long, 
7. long years to his mother. The 
widow’s heart often grew sad and 
weary as she looked forward to the re- 
turn ot the boy who had left her to seek 
his fortune on that miserable day when 
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she and little Mary, her only daughter, 
went up to London to see him off to 
India. 

Jasper had prospered abroad, and she 
was glad to know it. Time after time, 
he told them in his letters how well he 
was doing, and he regularly sent them 
a good remittance, as he had promised. 
He told them how he had joined the 
Army soon after reaching Madras; how 
there were exceptional opportunities for 
promising and pushing young men 
there ; and how he was making rapid 
headway in his profession. 

Once he wrote to say how he had 
done an act—he did not explain what 
it was—which had drawn the attention 
ot the authorities to him, and that he 
had been given an officer’s commission 
for the deed. But he never paraded 
his bravery or ability before those at 
home ; he left them to guess a good 
deal. So that, whilst the proud mother 
knew her Jasper was making headway, 
neither she nor her daughter, now a 
grown-up young lady, and very pretty, 
had ever any notion how far Jasper had 
gone or meant to go. 

Yet, despite his success, the years of 
his exile were weary and long for those 
at home. He had redeemed his char- 
acter, he had triumphed, but for twenty 
years the widow in Storbury had not 
seen her son! And Storbury, hear- 
ing of him from her, had waited long to 
see him ere it got news that Jasper 
Clayton was coming home again. 

““ From India, Mrs. Clayton,” said the 
postman, as he gave her the letter. 
‘“ From your son Jasper, I expect, eh? ” 

The trembling fingers opened the 
letter. They always trembled now, for 
they were getting old and feeble. And 
the mother had been so long expect- 
ing what never came, that now, when 
seventy years of age, she hardly ever 
looked to see her boy again alive. 

Her fingers fumbled as she put her 
spectacles on aright for reading Jas- 
per’s missive. And pretty Mary sat and 
listened, as she usually did on such oc- 
casions, whilst her mother read it aloud. 
Suddenly a cry of joy burst from the 
lips of the woman as she glanced 
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through the letter before reading it 
out. 

“He's coming home!” she ex- 
claimed, as she rose up in her excite- 
ment and delight, and waved the note 
above her head like a joyous school- 
boy. “ Jasper’s coming home, Mary ! 
Indeed, he’s set out already, he says, 
and he posted this letter in Ceylon!... 
He'll be here for Christmas, he 
says! ... Christmas! . . . And it's 
not very long to Christmas now! Jas- 
per’s coming home! Praise God, my 
boy’s coming back home |!” 

The old woman laughed and cried in 
turns in her glee. She could not keery 
still in her excitement. The news 
spread over the village in less than an 
hour, and folk came flocking in to con- 
gratulate her, and to hear the full ac- 
count. 

“Yes, he’s coming home!” she re- 
peated, time after time. “ My Jasper’s 
coming back at last! At Christmas, 
he says! Only a month or so, and I 
shall see him. I wonder what he'll be 
like my darling boy!” 

“Maybe as p’raps you won't know 
him when he gets here, Mrs. Clayton, 
not having seen him for so long,” put 
in Mrs. Nasely, who was an old friend. 
“ T've heered that that there climate in 
India does alter men a lot in twenty 
years.” 

“ Not know him?” said the old lady 
fiercely, in her anger at the very sugges- 
tion. ‘ Not know him? Not know our 
Jasper? Not know my own son? Bless 
my heart, Nancy, what ave you talk- 
ing about? We not know my Jasper? 
What next, I wonder?” 

“I’m sorry ; I meant no harm,” re- 
plied her neighbour. ‘“ But you see he’s 
been so long away, and he'll be a 
middle-aged man now |” 

Mrs. Clayton laughed scornfully in 
her gleeful anger. 

“It doesn’t matter what he is, or 
what he’s like!" she exclaimed, look- 
ing round in triumph on the assembled 
crowd in the cottage, “ I'd know Jas- 
per in a million! Of course I would ! 
My own dear lad!" 

“ Read it up where he tells you he’s 
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coming, will you, Mrs. Clayton? " asked 
a friend. “ I'd like to hear what he 
Says.” 

Jasper’s mother again put on her 
spectacles and read it aloud. 

“You'll be delighted to hear, dar- 
ling mother, that I'm coming home at 
last! {Home to dear old Storbury ! 
Home to see you and sister Mary! I 
shan’t know Mary, she'll be so big now, 
of course. But I shall know you, never 
fear! I wonder if you'll know me/” 

“ That’s just one of Jasper’s jokes,” 
put in his mother, as she interrupted the 
reading for a moment, “ He was 4l- 
ways so fond of a joke! ‘I wonder if 
you'll know me!" he says. Bless his 
dear heart, he knows I shall well 
enough |” 

“I'm coming home — the 
went on— “with the head of our 
troops here. He's Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Notley, of whom you may have 
heard. Curiously enough, I learned 
some time ago that he too is a York- 
shireman, and comes from Lakefield 
district somewhere. I've been his aide- 
de-camp for the past year or two, as 
I'm an officer now. So you can look for 
me in regimentals when I come, I sup- 
pose, though of that I’m not quite 
sure. I expect to be with you on Christ- 
mas Day, though it may be afternoon 
ere I get to Storbury. But it will bea 
great time for us all, a real happy meet- 
ing! I'm longing so eagerly to see you, 
and wondering what you are like now, 
darling mother, and pretty Mary!” 

“Ten days, only ten days!” she 
shouted in her delight, as she waved 
the letter frantically in her joy. “ Only 
ten days, dear, and then Jasper gets 


home |" 
L mistake! It had just learned 
that the renowned Indian war- 
rior and general, George Notley, who 
had won such a magnificent reputation 
by his triumph in the Ramatta cam- 
paign, who had been knighted by the 
King, and whose praise was in all Eng- 
land's Press, was a Lakefield man! 
And it heard, too, that the gallant 


letter 


III. 
AKEFIELD was aroused, and no 
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General was returning to England for 
a long rest. 

Lakefield woke up to the unique op- 
portunity. Its council held a hurried 
meeting, and agreed unanimously to 
confer the freedom of the city on the 
great soldier, as an expression of his 
fellow-townsmen’s pride in what he had 
done. In reply to a telegram which 
gave him this news at Malta on his way 
home, General Notley arranged to fix 
Christmas week for this ceremony as 
being most convenient to him. 

‘So Lakefield was en féte that Christ- 
mas, and no mistake ! The famous sol- 
dier had accepted an invitation to spend 
the Christmas with Lord Sandall, at 
his fine seat three miles outside the 
town, and he was expected to attend the 
service at the cathedral with the house- 
party on Christmas morning. Moreover, 
it was rumoured that the General would 
ride there on the celebrated white horse 
which had gone with him through the 
war, and that he would also appear in 
the gorgeous uniform of the Madras 
Cavalry, perhaps the most attractive 
and showy dress of any regiment. As 
all his staft in full array was to accom- 
pany him to service on this occasion, 
Lakefield saw a great day looming 
ahead for it, and made preparations ac- 
cordingly. 

But when it was rumoured, too, that 
one of the General's staff, a man who 
had won high renown in the same 
Indiam wars, was a native ot Storbury, 
then Lakefield went wilder than ever in 
its pride and delight. 

A day or two afterwards, another 
letter came from her son to Mrs. Clay- 
ton. 

“I fear I shall not be able to be at 
Storbury till afternoon, dearest mother,” 
he wrote, “as I have to attend on the 
General. But I enclose two tickets for 
special seats near ours in the cathedral. 
So you and dearest Mary will be all 
right it you come. A special carriage 
will be sent for you from Sandall, so 
that you can get along the route com- 
fortably. I shall look out for you and 
recognise you at once, I am sure!” 
Storbury went nearly wild with its 
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importance on this notable occasion. 
Jasper Clayton's glory reflected a. full 
radiance on little Storbury, and made 
it great in the public mind. For Lake- 
field’s newspapers did not fail to nar- 
rate how Jasper Clayton, an aide-de- 
camp of General Notley, and a man who 
had shown exceptional gallantry. in the 


-Ramatta campaign, was a native :ot 


Storbury, a young man who had gone to 
India to seek his fortune long.ago. 

What a wondrous lovelit face had the 
old woman that Christmas morning ! 
How restless her whole being! Ot 
course, as you'd guess, she had not slept 
a wink all night ! She had watched the 
dawn of the happy day with eyes full 
of joy and anticipation. She had risen 
very early to pour out her. heartfelt 
thanks to God for all His mercies ! 
For was not her Jasper coming home |! 
Yes, he was coming home to-day. _ After 
twenty years of long waiting, at last 
Jasper Clayton was coming home! 

All Storbury turned out to see the 
fine carriage with its coachman ‘arid 
footmen. The village had hung_.out its 
flags and had spread its gay streamers 
in honour of the day. And all Storbury 
cheered itself hoarse as it saw pretty 
Mary Clayton help the old woman into 
the carriage. Her knees trembled, but 
her face smiled on them, though her 
eyes were full of tears in her joy:.. And 
Mary looked really lovely: in a tiew 
dress specially made for the great oc- 
casion. 

Immense crowds lined Lakefield’s 
streets, and the folk gave them hearty 
greetings as the carriage rolled along, 
when the crowd once learned who it 
was that rode in it. For was not Jas- 
per Clayton a man for them to be proud 
ot to-day? 

The spacious cathedral was packed 
from end to end as the famous General 
strode up its aisle, accompanied. by his 
staff and the house-party, to the seats 
specially set apart for them in front of 
the choir. What a sight it was! What 
a magnificent show of bright colour 
those glorious uniforms all made! 
What an unique spectacle Lakefield saw 
that Christmas |! 


Old Mrs. Clayton craned her neck till 
she could stretch it no further, in order 
to get a glimpse, her first glimpse, ot the 
boy for whom she had so long waited. 
But the view she had was not a very 
clear one, for the day was somewhat dull, 
and the cathedral a trifle dark, whilst 
the military party, too, was not seated 
facing her. 

But suddenly her old eyes brightened 
with a wondrous light. She touched 
Mary in her excitement, and craned her 
neck again to the utmost. 

“ There he is, Mary!" she said, ex- 
citedly, “ there he is! He's sitting next 
the General! He's altered, I can see. 
But it’s Jasper, our Jasper; I'd know 
him in a million!” 

Mary looked eagerly at the figure in- 
dicated. She of course remembered 
nothing of what the brother was like 
who had left home when she was but a 
child of three years. “ Oh, that’s Jas- 
per, is it?" she whispered. 

“ Of course it is!" murmured the 
old woman, softly. “ How ridiculous 
to think that I shouldn't know my boy ! 
His face is much altered, I'll allow, 
and his hair is now dark instead of light 
brown, as it was long ago. But it’s our 
Jasper, or else I’m quite lost!” 

The service ended in due course. 
Outside were waiting many thousands 
ot folk to catch a glimpse of Lakefield’s 
distinguished son, and to cheer their 
famous townsman. When the General's 
servant appeared leading the splendid 
white horse towards the gates of the 
cathedral it created quite a sensation. 

An enthusiastic shout of welcome, a 
roar of greeting, rose on the air when 
the gallant soldier came into view, 
emerging from the door of the church. 
At the same time the carriage which 
had brought old Mrs. Clayton and her 
daughter to the service drew up to take 
them back home again. 

The mother came out leaning heavily 
on the arm of her daughter. She gazed 
round in wonder at the unwonted scene 
before her. But her eyes were seeking 
only one man, only one face , that of the 
aide-de-camp, whom she had seen in- 
side the cathedral. It was only him 
December, 1909. 
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she wished to.see, to clasp to her heart 
again. Her eyes looked hither and 
thither scrutinisingly for her boy. 

Suddenly the aide-de-camp ap- 
proached her from behind, and it was 
almost unexpected when her glance 
rested on him at last. The old woman's 
face broke out into a happy smile. She 
stretched out her arms towards him and 
tottered forward. 

“Jasper!” she cried. 
My own darling Jasper |” 

Then, as if something about the man 
before her puzzled her greatly, after all, 
she drew back, hesitated, and looked at 
him eagerly again. But he stood as if 
astonished and bewildered, the while 
she gazed at him tremblingiy. She 
leaned still heavier on Mary's arm, and 
waited for the aide-de-camp to speak 
as though she could not understand. 

And then, before the assembled 
thousands, an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. To the amazement of the on- 
lookers who saw the little scene, the 
gallant General Notley stepped forward 
quickly, took the old lady into his arms, 
and kissed her again and again, betore 
them all ! 

“Mother!” he. said softly, 
“Mother! So you didn't know your 
own boy, after all!" © 

She drew back to gaze at his face in 
her utter surprise and bewilderment. 
For a second she stared at the splendid 
figure that held her at arm's length and 
looked so lovingly on her. Then she 
threw her arms round him with a cry 
of joy that brought tears to many eyes 
there. 

“Jasper! Jasper ! 
per!” she murmured. 
know you now, Jasper! But I never 
dreamed of this! I'm all mixed up just 
yet, Jasper—all at sixes and sevens |! 
Why, I thought you were this great 
General Notley that everybody's talk- 
ing about!” 

“So I am,” said he quietly. “ But 
a man may change his name for many 
reasons, mother, mayn’t he! When I 
took away the ‘c’ and reversed the 
letters a bit, Notley did not seem to 
me very far from Clayton! But it’s 

I 


“ Jasper ! 


You my Jas- 
“ Ah, yes, I 
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Jasper I am to you, mother darling, and 
I hope, ever shall be ! ” 

“ And so this is Mary?” he said, as 
he kissed the beautiful girl who was all 
rosy red at the unexpected turn of affairs 
she had witnessed. ‘“ Dearest Mary, 
who was but a chit of a child when I 
went away!” 

The cathedral bells were ringing out 
their merriest peal in honour of the 
sacred day. And the crowd, having got 
somehow a glimmering of the unre- 
hearsed scene that was happening, 
more delighted than ever, roared itselt 
hoarse. 

“Come along, mother,” said the 
General, after he had presented her to 
Lord Sandall and his friends, as also 
his sister. “Come along! Get into 
the carriage, you and Mary! I'm going 
to ride back with you to Storbury, for 
it’s there, in the old home, that I mean 
to spend this afternoon, as I promised 
you. You can’t think how I’m long- 
ing to see dear old Storbury again. 
And I want to look at you for a whole 
afternoon, mother, as well!” 

The party set out from the cathedral 
for the village. Lakefield had never 
seen such a Christmas Day before, and 
it will be long ere it sees such another. 
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Rank on rank of jubilant thousands 
shouted their joyous welcome to its 
great son on this famous occasion. But 
the old woman in the carriage could see 
little for the mist of tears as she wit- 
nessed this tribute to her boy. Yet her 
heart danced and her face beamed with 
pleasure. For was not her Jasper come 
home again? 

All Storbury waited impatiently to 
greet him. It -watched the re- 
nowned Indian soldier in his gor- 
geous uniform descend from the fam- 
ous white horse, and assist his mother 
from the carriage, then lead her halft- 
laughing, half-weeping, on his arm 
into the creeper-covered cottage that he 
had left twenty years before to seek his 
fortune. Then Storbury gave one re- 
sounding roar of cheers as it saw its 
most distinguished son bend at the 
threshold of the house, and again kiss 
his mother passionately. He turned to 
the crowd and bowed his acknowledg- 
ments to it for its welcome, whilst old 
Mrs. Clayton waved her hand smilingly. 
Her heart was too full for words as she 
threw her arms once more round her 
boy’s neck—man as he now was | 

And thus, after many years, Jasper 
Clayton came home at last. 





HUMOUR 
OF THINGS. 


THE LITERALNESS OF CHILDREN. 


A teacher was giving her class instruc- 
tion in the art of writing a composition. 
She gave them no end of good advice 
about not indulging in “ flights of fancy,” 
and, after telling them not to imitate 
what other people said, advised them to 
be just themselves, and, she concluded, 
“Write what is reallyin you.” Judge of 
her amazement when the compositions 
were sent in and she read in one— 

“T ain’t going to attempt no flites of 
fancy. Iam just going to write what's 
in me. I have got a hart, a liver, two 
lungs, and some other things like that. 
Then I have got a stummick and its got 
in it some pickles, a piece of tart, two 
sticks of peppermint, and my dinner.” 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


“Papa, do you know this is my 
eighteenth birthday ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Papa, 1 want you to do me a great 
favour on my birthday,” and the beautiful 
girl buried her glowing face in the paternal 
bosom. , 

“ And what is the favour my little girl 
wants ?” 

“* Papa, you have influence with the Gas 
Commissioners, haven’t you?” 

“ Well, yes, my dear.” 

“Then get them to remove that gas 
lamp away from right in front of our 
gate.” 

Thus it was that the fond father dis- 
covered that a daughter isn't a little girl 
always. 





HIS METHOD. 


A lawyer once asked a man who had at 
various times sat on several juries : “ Who 
influenced you most, the lawyers, the wit- 
nesses, or the judge ?” 

He expected to get some useful and 
interesting information from so ex- 
perienced a juryman. This was the 
man’s reply : 

“T’ll tell yer, sir, "ow I makes up my 
mind. I’ma plain man and a reasonin 
man, and I ain't influenced by anything 
the lawyers say, nor by what the wit- 
nesses say; no, nor by what the judg- 
says. I just looks at the man in the 
dock, and I says: ‘If he ain’t done 
nothing, why’s he there?’ and I brings 
em all in guilty.” 


WILLING TO CHANGE. 


While little Bess was being put to bed 
a thunderstorm set in, and she began 
to shiver at the thought of being left 
alone. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to be afraid of, 
dearie,” said her mother. “I must go 
down to stay with papa; but God is 
right here with you, and He won't let 
anything harm you.” 

For the moment the child was pacified, 
but presently there came a clap that 
made the windows rattle. 

“Mamma!” piped a tremulous little 
voice from the upper landing. 

“Yes, dearie?” 

“Won't you please come up here and 
stay with God, and let me go down and 
stay with ‘papa ?,;” 
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A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Stout Lapy (who has bo-ked two places on account of her size, to guard of coach): ‘* But I told you 
to keep two places for me.” 
Guarpb: ‘‘SoI have, ma’am ; one inside and one out.” 
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HIS FIRST APPEARANCE ON ANY STAGE. MAY HE PROVE A success! 
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HE LOST THE BET. 

An Irishman in a mixed company was 
nettled by the remark that his country- 
men seldom answered a question in a 
straightforward manner, and challenged 
proof. 

The person who had made the state- 
ment offered to bet a couple of bottles 
of wine, for the benefit of the com- 
pany, that the son of Erin would not 
give direct answers to three simple 
questions. 

The bet was accepted, and the test 
applied forthwith. 

“Were you re- 
spectably brought 
up? ” 

“T was” (empha- 
tically). 

“Did you ever 
attend school ?” 

“I did” (anxi- 
ously and expec- 
tantly). 


“Can you spell 
cat?” 
“Can I spell 


cat!” this with all 
the contemptuous 
inflexion that lan- 
guage can convey. 
And the roar of 
laughter had lasted 
a full minute before 
the astonished Celt 
realised that his ex- 
penditure had been 
increased by the 
cost of two bottles 
of wine. 


OLD 





TOO MUCH NERVE ALREADY. 

He walked into a newspaper office con- 
fidently and took a seat. 

“Are you the manager?” he asked, 
briskly. 

“What can I do for you ?” replied the 
newspaper man, in a non-committal 
tone. 

“I’m a patent medicine manufacturer. 
Your paper has a pretty wide circulation, 
has it not?” 

“Wide!” The newspaper man swung 
round inhischair. “ Wide! Ishould say 
so. We have acirculation greater by two 
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to one than any other in the country—a 
sworn circulation, sir, of 100,000 copies 
daily, and it’s a paid circulation, too, and 
we reach the families, sir. Our paper is 
read by 200,000 persons daily, and when 
you consider that our advertising rates 
are—well, they are so low that we are 
going to advance them fifty per cent. 
after the first of next month. I don’t 
exaggerate in the least, sir, when I say 
that we offer positively the best advertis- 
ing medium in the UnitedKingdom. Why, 
you can see for yourself what the results 
must be from an ad. placed before 
3,509,000 people 
every week, and— 
where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Oh, round the 
town a little,” re- 
plied the stranger 
putting on his hat. 
“The article I 
make is a nerve 
medicine, and I 
came to sell you 
a bottle, but I see 
you don’t need 
any.” 





George Bernard 


Shaw is a great 
lover of music. In 
fact, before his 


plays became suc- 
cessful, he made his 
living as a musical 
critic. He was in- 
vited by a friend 
one night to heara 
string quartet from 
Italy. Expecting a treat, he accepted the 
invitation, and throughout the pro- 
gramme he sat with a stony look on his 
face. The friend, to draw a little praise 
from him said: “Mr. Shaw, those men 
have been playing together for twelve 
years. ‘‘ Twelve years ?” exploded Shaw, 
in an incredulous voice. ‘‘ Surely we've 
been here longer than that.” 


JOE. 





THE CUT INDIRECT. 


There is a town in Western New York 
that bears Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s 
name, and in this town some persons by 
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> An 





‘*Hullo! Been in the wars, haven't you?” 
‘No, sir. I went for a sailor in the Royal Navy, but I wasn’t strong enough.” 


‘* But they don’t serve applicants like that. How weren't you strong enough ?” 
‘* Not strong enough for ‘im, sir —the sailor I went for.”’ 











A TEMPTING OFFER. 


‘*Nah then, the charnst of a lifetime. Dear 
little Gurly, Gurly, I'll be your sweethart if 
yuill be mine for the small sum of tuppence ! ” 


boring tapped a natural gas well, and 
thereupon formed “ The Depew Natural 
Gas Company, Limited.” A well-known 
public man and Mr. Depew met shortly 
after the formation of the company on 
a public occasion, when both were set 
down for speeches. The other man had 
the last word. After dealing with other 
matters he drew from his pocket the pro- 
spectus of the gas company and read it. 
Then he looked the company over, looked 
at Mr. Depew, and, reading the title at 
the head of the prospectus, queried, with 
quiet emphasis—* Why limited ?” 





AN EXAMINATION. 


A student in one of the colleges found 
himself face to face with an examination 
in Old Testament history—a subject which 
he had entirely ignored all term. Taking 
counsel with some friends, he decided that 
all he really needed to know was the long 
list of the names of the Kings of Israel 
and their dates. So he crammed them 
each and all into his bursting head. But, 
sad to relate, all he was asked to do was 
to criticise the acts of Moses. Not one act 
of Moses, good, bad, or indifferent, could 
the unfortunate youth remember, so, after 
much thought, he wrote as follows : 
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“ Far be it from one as humble as I am to 
criticise the acts of the great Moses ; but, 
if you would care to know the names of 
the Kings of Israel and their dates, you 
will find them written below ?” He was 


passed ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones were at a loss how 
to have baby Davy’s birth recorded. 
Davy had been born at sea shortly after 
leaving Canton. The clerk obligingly 
entered it as follows: 

“Davip Jonges—born at Canton while 
his parents were temporarily at sea.” 





PAT'S COMPLIMENT. 


An Irishman was in the company of 
a widow, to whom he was paying his 
addresses, when, on giving a shudder, 
she made use of the common expression, 
that “someone was walking over her 
grave.” 

Pat, anxious for every opportunity of 
showing his affection for the lady of his 
choice, exclaimed : 

“ By the powers, ma’am, but I wish I 
was the happy man.” 





Cras. COomn-e—, 


Grocer : “ Castor sugar? oo sold out, but run 
and tell"your_ mother I've plenty of castor ile” ! 
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TRYING HER NEW PIECE. 


FAMILIAR, 


A large touring car, containing a man 
and his wife, met a hay wagon fully 
loaded in a narrow road. The woman 
declared that the farmer must back out, 
but her husband contended that she was 
unreasonable. 

“But you can’t back the automobile so 
far,” she said, “and I don’t intend to 
move for anybody. He should have seen 
us.” 

The husband pointed out that this was 


impossible, owing to an abrupt turn in 
the road. 








OF THINGS. 


“T don’t care,” she insisted; ‘“‘ I won’t 
move if we have to stay here all night.” 

The man in the automobile was start- 
ing to argue the matter, when the farmer, 
who had been sitting quietly on the hay, 
interrupted. 

“ Never mind, old man,” he exclaimed. 
“I'll try to back out. I’ve got one just like 
her at home.” 


A COME-DOWN. 


Fiction is stranger than truth, in spite 
of the proverb. Here is a striking 
example of the contrast between “ the 
way it is in books” and real life. In 
the books this is the method used : 

“‘Outside, the wind moaned unceas- 
ingly, its voice now that of achild which 
sobs to itself in the night, now that of a 
woman who suffers her great pain alone, 
as women have suffered since life began, 
as women must suffer till life wears to its 
weary end. And mingled with the wail- 
ing of the wind, rain fell heavily, inter- 
mittently, like tears wrung from the souls 
of strong men.” 

In real life we simply say : 

“It’s raining.” 


CALLED HOME, 


George, the four-year-old grandson of 
an extremely pious and devout grand- 
father, came rushing into the housea few 
days ago in a state of wild excitement. 

‘“*Grandpa! Grandpa ” he called. “ Mr. 
Barton’s cow is dead! God called her 
home !” 





CARAVANNING 


NOTES. 


The Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 


N enthusiastic caravanner is Mr. J. 
Johnston Green, of Birkdale, who 
has kindly sent us the following 

particulars of his caravan “ Adventurer.” 

Mr. Johnston Green writes :—“ For years I 

have longed to creep about 

ia well” the country, as I used to 
esigned s 

Caravan. creep about the sea, but till 

last year opportunity never 


came. Now that I have tasted its 


holdiag four people comfortably, and 
protected by an awning. Two folding 
doors open up the van, so that those 
inside can see the country ahead equally 
well with those outside. At night a 
Willesden canvas awning hung round 
this seat makes a comfortable sleeping 
place for the driver, or for a member of 
the party. Inside at the fore end are fix- 
ture seats. One of these may be widened 





MR..E.",BERESFORD'S VAN, 


pleasures I am content. I have an outlet 
for my restlessness. I can roam the 
country at my own sweet will, always 
sure of a bed and a meal, always having 
shelter from the rain and wind. 

“| bought the land yacht ‘ Adventurer’ 
second-hand, and altered it to suit my 
fancy. It cost altogether a bit over £150. 
For this sum I have a house that would 
make, if necessary, a comfortable home 
for my wife and myself. 

“ The total loaded weight is under two 
tons. It is 15 feet 6 inches over all, and 
6 feet 3 inches wide, with 6 feet 3 inches 
head room. The front hasa driving-seat 


at night by a lift-up flap, and forms a 
single bed. These fixture seats have 
lockers underneath, so that everything 
can be stored away during the day. 
“The rear end is partitioned off by a 
cupboard on one side; on the other the 
cooking-stove, with pan cupboard over 
it. The door in the centre leads into a 
small bedroom, with two folding ship’s 
bunks, one over the other. There is suffi- 
cient room on one side for a wardrobe, 
and on the other just room to dress. The 
width of the bedroom over all is 4 feet. 
A folding table, two deed-boxes which 
hold coals, firewood, paraffin, etc., and 
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are used also as seats, and two folding 
chairs complete the outfit. 

“Underneath the van we have a fixed 
tin box, something like an enlarged drop- 
down-front deed box, divided into four 
compartments. This is our pantry. Each 
partition holds a large dinner plate, or a 
small dish. It is in the shade, and always 
has a current of air playing round it; 
therefore meat, fish, butter, and other 
perishables keep good there for a wonder- 
ful length of time. Buckets, bags, and 
other useful impedimenta are also slung 
underneath. At the rear end is a drop- 
down framework which can be regulated 
by a chain; this holds awnings, bags, 
and other lumber. A cyclecan be stored 
there comfortably if desired. I omitted 
to say that on each side of the van is a 
pair of plate-glass sliding windows with 
blinds inside, and sliding and louvred 
shutters outside. Iron rods fold up 
against the sides; these extend Willesden 
canvas awnings, which, by the addition 
of short canvas drop pieces reaching to 
the floor, add two rooms to the van. 
When at rest one is used as a kitchen, 
cycle-house, and dog-kennel; the other 
as a bedroom. 

“ It will therefore be seen that the sleep- 
ing capacity, which is the real measure 
of capacity, is three people inside the 
van, one on the driver’s seat, and one 
under the awning—that without strain- 
ing the capacity in any way, and giving 
everyone a comfortable bed. 

“ My small boat experience was of great 
service in fitting out. With a limited 
capacity it is imperative that require- 
ments should be cut down to as fine a 
point as possible. There is no difficulty 
if each article is considered as part of a 
general plan. Nothing taken that may 
be wanted, but everything that will be 
wanted. The lockers were packed with 
bed-clothes, linen, and spare suits for 
Sundays and feast days; the cupboards 
with glasses and crockery and the neces- 
sary provisions; the shelves hold tea, 
coffee, salt, ground rice, etc., etc., all in 
watertight tins, labelled for quick refer- 
ence; the book-rack was packed with 
maps of the route, and a selection of 
cheaply-bound books, that could be 
dispensed with when read ; paraffin, fire- 
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wood, and one day’s supply of coal just 
filled a small deed box; fishing-rods, 
umbrellas, walking-sticks, were carried 
on rails under the raised centre roof; 
a few tools, axe, screwdriver, spanner, 
nails, etc., completed the outfit. We had 


.locker room and cupboard room to spare, 


a great convenience, making it easy to 
find what we wanted without so much 
searching.” 

A social meeting of the Caravan Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland has been 

ao arranged by the Council for 

Seanien. Saturday, December 11th, 

at the Criterion, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, W. A drawing-room on 
the first floor, adjoining the East Room, 
has been taken by the Council, and the 
function will commence at 8 p.m. 
Members of the club are cordially 
invited to bring friends, both ladies and 
gentlemen, to the meeting, and those 
who like to dine at the Criterion, before 
the meeting begins, can do so, the 
Criterion providing a dinner in the room 
at 6.30 p.m. sharp at the fixed price of 
3s. 6d. a head. Members and visitors 
desiring to dine are requested to inform the 
hon. general secretary of their intention 
to do so not later than December 8th, so 
that tables may be reserved. The Council 
hope that members will attend this social 
gathering inconsiderable numbers, so that 
interchange of ideas may take place and 
the members get to know one another 
personally. The majority of members 
live at some distance from the metropolis, 
it is true, but most of them come to 
London some time in December, and it is 
hoped that with early notice they can 
arrange to make their visit coincide with 
this event. 

At the social meeting on December 11th 
it is hoped that members and visitors will 
give some account of their ” 
Caravanning experiences, and 
the reading of short papers on 
any branch of the pastime is invited. 
Photographs and any other objects of 
interest for exhibition will also be wel- 
comed. Those who may be willing to 
contribute in any way to the general 
entertainment are requested to let the 
hon. general secretary know as early as 
possible at 358, Strand, London, W.C. 


What may 
Happen. 
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Everybody interested in caravan life 
should read Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s latest 
novel, “Open Country.” If we 

“Gea are already practical caravan- 
nists the book will, during the 

long winter months,stimulate us to further 
advances “on the road” in the early 
spring. If, on the other hand, our interest 
in the life is still mainly sentimental, we 
shall be inspired by the story to take to 
the road at the earliest opportunity. It 
is not necessary for our purpose here to 
tell the story ; the value of the book to us 
is its atmosphere and the way in which it 
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modern house-loving forefathers? Many 
of us take to caravanning for a season,and 
then we turn away sadly like the rich man 
in the parable, because we have great 
cravings for interiors and home comforts. 
It is in the letters that Senhouse writes 
to Sanchia that we find the best revela- 
tion of the vagabond tempera- 

es ment. They are like the scent 
of hay across the footlights as 

we read them by the fireside. “I am thirty 
miles away from you, Sanchia, encamped 
upon the edge of a glimmering marsh 
awaiting dawn to take up my bearings. 





MR. J. 
RIVER OGWEN AT THE 


brings out the temperament of a man to 
whom the life is almost a necessity. We 
shall perhaps come to the conclusion that 
unless we possess something of this tem- 
perament caravan life will be for us a 
hideous mistake, and the pastime will 
suffer nothing in the long run by the loss 
of those who have simply taken it up 
because of its novelty and popularity. In 
all of us there is probably something of 
the primitive vagabondism of our fore- 
fathers who livedages ago. Caravan life 
brings it out, but is it strong enough in us 
to overcome the civilised instincts we 
have inherited from generations of more 


JOHNSTON GREEN'S VAN “ADVENTURER” CROSSING THE 


ENTRANCE TO BANGOR. 


All about me the shore birds are piping 
their wild, sad music ; most melodious of 
them all, the curlew; how I love that 
bird! ... Charnock, after dinner (that 
evening) had drawn me awfully aside, 
and in a whisper which could have been 
heard from Grasely to Colehampton as 
good as said what he thought about me 
and my deplorable way of life. He’s 
done that before, often enough. This 
was what he called a ‘special appeal.’ 
He looked what an ass he thought me. 
That I should renounce six hundred a 
year (to begin with) and a certain sharein 
thecolliery for wandering by the hedgerows 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CARAVAN. 


Bodywork being mounted on chassis, showing external 


appearance. 


on what! can pick up. He had no 
words to voice his thoughts. They lay 
too deep for tears—or jeers—or swears.” 

Then he proceeds to tell Sanchia what 
he gains by life in the open country. He 
contrasts his freedom with t'e 
slavery of hisfriend the squire. 
The squire has so tied himself 
up that “he can’t havea single motion of 
the mind unless public opinion backs him 
up. Can he punch a man’s head? Of 
course not : he’d be liable to appear before 
his ownbench. Andhe’schairman. Canhe 
lie down under a hedge ona starry night in 
summer and sleep beneath the stars? An 
excellent custom according to me, but 
bless you, the scandal ! Can he walk down 
Bond Street on a July noon with his coat 
off? Not without a crowd at his heels, 
and /’ve done it half-a-dozen times. Can he 
pass the time of day with a railway guard, 
*bus conductor, crossing-sweeper, gipsy 
woman—all first-rate authorities in their 
own arts? Not without an apparatus of 
curtseyings, forelock pullings, tip expec- 
tations, moppings and mowings which 
smother his manhood up ina silly halo 
pulled from the backs of the might-be- 
honest creatures he’s with. Upon my 
soul, Sanchia, did you ever dream of 
such wickedness as this?” Later on 
Senhouse tells Sanchia his philosophy of 
life worked out under the stars, and it has 
all the quality of the open air. 


Swaddling 
Bands. 


Perhaps the strongest im- 
pressions we have of the open- 
fi air life as practised 

LS Apa by Senhouse is its 

Things.” capacity to develop 

in us a detached 
view of our modern civilised 
conditions. The point of view 
with most of us is an interior ; 
when we go on the road we 
geta glimpse of outsides ; and 
the bodily exhilaration of the 
life sets going an absolutely 
new series of impressions. 
“ The life I lead seems to me 
reasonable, because it shirks 
nothing, concedes nothing, is 
useful, brings me back and 
keeps me close to the real 
good things.” ‘Close to the 
real good things” is the best 
defence of the outdoor life, and it made 
a fine man of Senhouse. But he 
missed other good things, and his love 
story does not end in the orthodox 
way. Perhaps it was just as well that 
Sanchia loved a man of the conventions 
better than Senhouse, for it is obvious that 
all her married life with Senhouse would 
have been harrowed by jealousy. Not 
because of his philanderings with other 
women—he would always have been 
faithful to her—but by reason of the ease 
with which he consoled himself when she 
was not nearhim. She married another. 
“ Then he went his way out into the Open, 
and if he felt winter already in the wind, 
he had his philosophy for a muffler.” No 
woman would forgive such an exodus. He 
was a born vagabond and a lover by acci- 
dent. If our hearts go out to Senhouse, 
then we can purchase a caravan and go out 
into the open country with no fear of sub- 
sequent regrets ; if, on the other hand, we 
think‘him a bore, and that Sanchia made a 
better choice, we shall be wise to keep to 
the railway and the Metropole Hotel. 
This book will test us. 

Massive in appearance, gorgeously, 

apparelled, resplendent with delicate 
The woods, at parts inlaid, bright 
Austin With all that paint and var- 
Motor nish can effect, no wonder the 

Caravan. Austin Motor Caravan at the 

recent Motor Exhibition at Olympia 
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attracted much attention and elicited 
admiration from the host of people 
patiently waiting in a queue to get a 
sight of its comfortable interior and the 
dining-table bravely set out with glitter- 
ing glass, cutlery and spotless napery. 
As a specimen of the highest art of the 
coach-builder it probably left nothing to 
be desired. The two doors, one on either 
side immediately behind the driver’s seat, 
leading into the saloon, are massive, 
panelled with pull-up windows and drop 
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iron ladder running up through an open- 
ing at the back of the driver's seat, from 
the outside. A seat above, near the front 
on the top, rums across the vehicle, and 
behind it space can be utilised for bunks 
for the chef and driver, travelling trunks, 
etc. The car is lighted throughout 
by the electric light, the current being 
obtained from batteries. Telephones 
from the saloon are provided to the 
driver’s seat and kitchen. The small 
kitchen at the rear is fitted up with a 


VAN, 


Interior view of saloon from the front, 


metal handles in the most approvedcoach- 
builder’s method. The two couches run- 
ning down the sides of the interior serve 
the double purpose of seats by day, beds 
by night. The front of the saloon at the 
back of the driver’s seat is occupied by 
the toilet cabinet; the back of the saloon 
has a square opening through which dishes 
may be passed from the kitchen in the 
rear, which is entered there by a door 
from the outside. The top of the vehicle 
is fully utilised and is approached by an 


stove burning a mixture of oil and 
air on the Bunsen-burner principle. It is 
lined throughout with sheets of alu- 
minium, which metal is also much in 
evidence in the saloon. 

We were told that the total weight of 
the caravan is two and a half tons ana 
the engine is a 40 h.-p. The price, we 
understand, is about £2,000. 

The van suggests a railway Pullman 
adapted for road purposes, rather than 
the light motor caravan wanted. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLEEN. 


HRISTMAS makes itself felt early 
in the shops, and already great 
preparations are going on for the 

festive season, and frocks for Christmas 
parties are making gay the drapers’ win- 
dows. Skating costumes, too, for the real 
or artificial ice, suggest fun for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and altogether there is so 
much to be seen in the shops just now that 
a morning in town is well spent in walk- 
ing through the chief thoroughfares and 
ateliers where all that is newest and 
prettiest in dress fashions may be seen. 
With a round of Christmas evening fes- 
tivities ahead, frocks for dinners, parties, 
and dances have a special interest and 
appeal with more than usual fascination. 

In contrast to the diaphanous frocks of 
white and pastel-tinted chiffon de soie are 
the more solid gowns of velvet ; one that 
I observed in my rambles through shop- 
land being carried out in china blue, 
made en princesse, is provided with a 
berthe of antique lace falling from the 
décolle tage. 

Fur-touched gowns and coats are 
specially interesting just now, a soupgon 
of sable on velvet, satin or cloth being a 
seasonable touch that gives solidity to 
the scheme of garniture and richness to 
the effect. A mere finger depth of fur 
hemming on an evening gown of satin is 
an exquisite addition to the tozlette. 

In fashion all lines are long, but more 
particularly is this true of the corset 
figure, as outlined in the Paris mode. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
thatthe correct corset outline be secured, 
otherwise the cleverest dressmaker in the 
world would be unable to attain the 
graceful draped or close-fitted silhouette 
that is so strongly marked in the present 
costume models. 

Some charming little ribbon stays for 
evening wear are popular fashions, and 
are made in white, pale blue, and pink 
satin ribbon. These are occasionally 
supplemented by bust bodices of inter- 
laced ribbon, which hold the figure up, 
and give to it a neat,sharp outline. The 
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ribbon is usually about an inch wide, but 
that used for the corset is more than 
double the width. 

Lovely brocades in imitation of the 
antique are pressed into the service of 
evening corsets ; and to render the under- 
clothing very complete and harmonious, 
it is no uncommon thing for the evening 
petticoat to be made of similar brocade. 

There are fashions in toys as in every- 
thing else, and of late years quite a change 

has come about in the taste 

Modern for mechanical and other toys, 

" which are now brought to 
such perfection that grown-ups are often 
tempted to buy them for their own 
pleasure, and take as great an interest as 
the children themselves in many of the 
games provided for the amusement of 
juveniles. 

Clockwork and petrol toys, mechanical 
dolls and steamboats, steam engines, 
motors, airships, &c., are now positive 
works of art, and are perfect in detail and 
mechanism, proving indeed most instruc- 
tive to boys with a turn of mind for 
engineering and electricity. 

“Music may be termed the universal 
language of mankind, by which human 

feelings are made equally 

ee “¢, intelligible to all; whilst on 

the other hand, it often offers 

to the different nations the most varied 

dialect, according to the mode of ex- 

pression suitaole to the character of each 
nation.” —F, Liszt. 

Are we musical? Many times has this 
question been asked, and as oft answered. 
Yes, we are musical, of that there is no 
doubt; but only to a certain extent. 
The problem involved in the study of 
music of a deep and lasting character is, 
speaking of the majority, altogether too 
much for us, and consequently bores us, 
and gets on our nerves. We like music 
when it is shallow and melodious, 
because it is easy of execution, pleasant 
to listen to, and therefore provides a con- 
venient form of entertainment. 

Certainly we attend Covent Garden 
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Opera, but why? Is it to study the 
mysteries of Wagner's Ring, or because 





TAILOR-MADE COSTUME IN RUSSIAN GREEN 
FACE CLOTH. 


we consider it a social duty? I am 

#fraid the latter is too often the case. 

No; at present our musical lore compares 

badly with that of continental cities; 
No. 81. December, 1909. 


but we are advancing in music as in 
everything else, and the time may come 
when we soar above music of the musical 
comedy type. 

Since the season fcr ballshascome round 
again, it is interesting to know what Mr. 

Pectin: Theadore Gilmer, the famous 

able  ¢xponent of the fine art of” 

Dancing. modern dancing, has to say 

about the outlook for dancing. 

“ The ball-room dances of the present 
day,” he says, “are very pretty, though 
there is a great tendency to romp the 
square dances which has already brought 
the Lancers into disrepute, even at the 
Court balls. One cannot wonder at the 
change in taste when even at fashionable 
gatherings the last figure of the Lancers 
often resembles a Rugby football scrim- 
mage. A new square dance to take the 
place of the Lancers would undoubtedly 
become popular, if introduced at Court. 
It should be of simple, graceful character, 
verging on the style of the mincet.” 

Though the Lancers has declined in 
popularity, the quadrille remains fashion- 
able, and is danced by both the King and 
the Queen. But round dances are always 
the most popular in the ball programme, 
and the waltz is not likely to be eclipsed 
by any other dance, but remains, as usual, 
the favourite. 

Talking about the influence of dancing 
on the deportment of girls, Mr. Gilmer 
remarked, “I am quite sure there is 
nothing likely to produce more grace and 
elegance of deportment than a study of 
the steps, posing and gesture of a minuet, 
pavane, and gavotte. There is,” he 
continued, “little “doubt that graceful 
fancy dancing ison the increase— dances of 
the kind that the late Miss Kate Vaughan 
introduced, for instance. They were 
always graceful, and the arm and body 
poses beautiful. A large number of 
wealthy families prefer to send tkeir 
daughters to my dancing classes to study 
the higher art rather than ball-room 
dancing, for the reason that a knowledge 
of the former gives them a gocd deport- 
ment and graceful carriage. It is desir- 
able that dancing, as well as deportment, 
should be studied in youth, inasmuch as 
it is a very healthy exercise, end the dis- 
cipline of dancing is good, encouraging 
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harmonious action and dominion of the 
will, developing a sense of equilibrium, 
and producing grace and confidence.” 
From this it will be gathered that the 
influence of dancing is felt even on 
character, and is more far-reaching than 
is generally supposed. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who supports Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh so well in “ The Woman 
in the Case” at the New 


ae Theatre, is one of our bright- 
saeimaes est and best comedy actresses, 


and is one of the few whocan 
really successfully carry the weight of a 
play on her shoulders and be as fresh at 
the finish as at the start, or appear tobe. 
Her vivacity is delightful, and she is a 
general favourite. Always dressed after 
the dernier cri, her tall, well-moulded 
figure sets off to most excellent advan- 
tages the robe tailleur. 

It is not generally remembered that 
Miss Jeffreys began her stage career in 
comic opera. She studied at the London 
Academy, and wentone day to the Savoy 
with a friend who was rehearsing in 
“The Yeomen of the Guard.” Sir Arthur 
Sullivan coming up, asked her if she would 
care to sing in comic opera, and although 
at that time she had no thoughts, pro- 
fessionally, but for concert work, his 
words were not forgotten, and in the end 
she was persuaded to sing at the Savoy. 
Not long afterwards, while taking a 
holiday at Scarborough, she was suddenly 
summoned to London to take up an im- 
portant part in “ La Cigale,” owing to the 
illness of a leading member of the com- 
pany. She was an immediate success, 
yet practically the only snatches of time 
yielded her for learning words and music 
were while being fitted for her costumes. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh is one of the 
tallest actresses on the English stage; 
but she carries her height so well that 
she is never ‘out of the picture.” When 
first fired with the ambition to become an 
actress, she came up to London from 
Devonshire to seek an engagement, and 
fortune led her to the doors of Ellen Terry, 
just as she was growing despondent. 
She became a protégée of our greatest 
poetic :ctress, from whom she learat 
much that has been of help to her in her 
artistic career, especially in regard to 


Shakespearean vdles. Not long afterwards 
she was playing all sorts of parts, 
including Shakespearean lead, in Miss 
Sarah Thorne’s stock company at Mar- 
gate, and then she worked with Mr. 
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Toole, and played her first London roéle 
—Lady Babbicombe—in “The Butler.” 
This was followed by an engagement 
with Mrs. Kendal, with whom she went 
to America to play second, From that 
time she steadily went ahead in hrr 
profession. 
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Miss Vanbrugh knows what it is to 
suffer from stage fright, for she is a woman 
of nerves. Once she confessed, to an 
interviewer, that she could not cry on the 
stage, that visible physical emotion was 
“not her forte at any time, and that if 
she were affected with avery great sorrow 





AN EVENING GOWN IN WHITE SATIN AND 
NINON, 


it would not find an outlet in tears, but 
rather ‘work its way to her nerves.’”’ 
Further, she owned that she preferred 
light comedy to emotional réles, and 
declared that she never could be a 
whimpering wife, either tefore the foot- 
lights or by the domestic hearth. 

In real life there is certainly nothing 
whimpsring about Violet Vanbrugh, and 
her friends know her to be the most 
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sympathetic and sweet-n atured of women, 
happily as successful in her domestic life 
as in her artistic career. Her husband, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, made his first pro- 
fessional appearance with Mrs. Langtry, 
and in his amateur davs helped to form 
the Oxford University Dramatic Clyb. 

Fruit Jelly —Put into astewpan a pint 
of water, the thinly peeled rind of two 

large lemons, and eight ounces 
ae of sugar. When the water 
* boils, draw the pan to the 
side of the stove and let it simmer for a 
quarter of an hour. Dissolve half an 
ounce of leaf-gelatine in the liquid, then 
add half-a-pint of wherry, and strain the 
hot jelly into a basin containing the juice 
of the two lemons, and colour it to a 
bright gold. Line mould with some of 
the jelly, and put it aside until it is 
required, letting the remainder cool by 
degrees. Have at hand two dozen grapes 
(from which the peel and seeds have been 
removed), two bananas cut into thin 
slices, two dozen (French) stoneless 
cherries, a tablespoonful of coarsely 
chopped preserved pineapple, and eight 
bottled apricots cut in half, which have 
been soaking in cherry brandy for at 
least an hour. Fill the lined mould with 
the mixed fruits, and cover them with 
the remainder of the jelly, which should 
be cool, but liquid. Shortly before it is 
required, unmould the jelly, and surround 
it with iced whipped cream. 

Apricot Trifle—Pass sixpennyworth 
of sponge cakes through a wire sieve, 
and pour over them half a tumbler of 
sherry and rather less than an equal 
quantity of the syrup in which some 
bottled (dessert) apricots have been pre- 
served. When the sponge cake crumbs 
have soaked for an hour or two, mould 
them neatly into a low mound in a deep 
silver dish, acd cover them with the 
halves of some bottled apricots. Shortly 
before the sweet is to be served, mask it 
with a pint of stiffly-whipped cream, 
which has been slightly sweetened and 
flavoured with maraschino, and garnish 
the trifle with ratafias and small pieces 
of angelica. If it can be placed on ice 
for an hour before it is required, it will 
be all the nicer. 
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OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW. 


HE Society of Mot: r Manufacturers 
and Traders Exhibition, the only 
motor show to be held in 

Europe this year, created records both 
as regards the number of visitors, which 
on each day were greatly in excess of the 
figures at the last Show, and also in 
respect to the amount of business done. 

As might be expected, every available 
inch of show space was taken up, and 
some really important exhibitors had to 
content themselves with very cramped 
quarters. 

The notable features of the show were 
the coach-builders’ display of highly 
finished, luxurious bodies, and the general 
adoption for open touring cars of high- 
sided torpedo bodies with front seats 
enclosed to the same height as the back 
ones. 

‘This design of body calls for special 
care to avoid making it appear too much 
like a box on wheels. One or two glar- 
ingly bad examples were to be seen, in 
which all idea of ‘‘line” seemed to have 
been lost sight of. 

Altogether, in the Main Hall and the 
Ann: xe, nearly seven hundred cars and 
chassis were exhibited. 

‘lhe wall which in previous years has 
divided off the Annexe is now removed, 
thus making the whole building prac- 
tically one big hall, yet comparatively 
speaking, and having due regard to the 
largely increased attendances, the Annexe 
was avoided by the public quite as much 
as at previous shows. 

All-British cars were undoubtedly the 
chief engineering feature, nearly every 
maker showing a clear, simple design of 
chassis with small-powered motor, giving 
a large range of speed with great economy 
of fuel. 

It is worthy of mention in this connec- 
tion that this type of car is a direct 
evolution from the vehicles which com- 
peted in the Tourist Trophy Races held 
by the R.A.C. in the Isle of Man two 
years ago, when competitors were 
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restricted as to cylinder area, fuel con- 
sumption, total weight, and other details, 
which data have since guided our designers 
in the production of the present day light 
silent running car. 

The motors shown for this type were in 
most cases “ monobloc,” having enclosed 
valves, automatic pump lubrication, and 
a self-adjusting mixture device, thus 
leaving nothing, except the actual driving 
of the car, to the chauffeur. 

In several instances the Ren ult idea 
has been adopted of placing the radiator 
behind the motor bonnet in front of the 
dash. This arrangement renders the motor 
and mechanism very easily accessible for 
minor adjustments. 

“ Worm-drive” to the live back axle 
has been adopted by several makers, 
notably the Wolseley Company, who 
embody this idea in their new 12-16 h.p. 
model; the new small Deasy and the 
Standard are other examples in which 
this form of “drive” is used. It ensures 
a very smooth and quiet running car. 

The Maudslay “ Sweet Seventeen ” calls 
for special remariks, being one of the 
latest “All British” light car models. 
As an engineering job it merits high 
praise, the design giving clear access to 
all places of adjustment, while the 
mechanical details have all been well 
considered with a view to simplicity. 
Ths isa car which well meets the needs 
of those motorists who attend to all 
mechanical requirements themselves. 

Models of the larger type Maudslays 
were also shown embodying their well- 
known special features. 

Foreign makers have naturally fol- 
lowed the demand for light-touring 
cars, Among those shown, the Italian 
S.C.A.T. and Lancia were particu- 
larly good in design and workman- 
ship, the self-starting mechanism fitted to 
the former being one of the best things 
in the Show. 

Certainly, during the last two years 
the motorist of moderate means has been 
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STAND OF THE DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY (1904), LTD., AT THE OLYMPIA 
MOTOR EXHIBITION. 
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very well considered, until to-day he has 
quite a wide selection amongst good 
medium-powered cars possessing a fast 
turn of speed when required, and at 
remarkably low prices. The new light 
Bedford provides a good example, and 
at this stand business was exceptionally 
brisk throughout Show week. 

The Adams’ “ Varsity ” type is another 
well-known little two-seater which has 
proved popular during the past season. 
The “pedals-to-push” control is very 
simple and has the advantage of leaving 
the driver's hands quite free as regards 
steering and speed changing. 

Coming to still smaller types, a splendi 
little car, weighing less than five hundred- 
weight and selling at £120 complete, is 
the small Reynolds-Jackson. In this the 
chassis frame and body are pressed out in 
one piece from sheet steel. Great advance 
in design, judged both from an engineer- 
ing point of view and also in respect to 
carriage bodies, was even more marked 
in the larger cars. 

Six and four cylinder chassis fitted with 
superb Limousine and Landaulette bodies 
such as were staged by the Rolls-Royce, 
Napier, Wolseley, Daimler and other 
prominent English makers, demonstrated 
this inthe most striking manner. 

The large working model at the 
Daimler Company's stand drew large 
crowds each day, eager to master the 
action of the Knight sliding valve engine, 
which has proved to be all that was 
claimed for it and emerged triumphant 
from the severe tests to which it was sub- 
jected by the R.A.C. 

The Panhard Company have, in addi- 
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tion to the Minerva Company, adopted 
this engine under licence, and will supply 
cars fitted with it next season. A par- 
ticularly fine examp'e of French design 
and workmanship was a polished six- 
cylinder charron chassis on which the 
clutch motion and gear changing arrange- 
ment were especially neat and effective. 

Other novel engines shown were the 
Bentall piston valve motor with overhead 
motion. The Lucas valveless and the 
Hewitt, in which piston valves are em- 
ployed and arranged so that the valve 
motion assists the motor and eliminates 
any “lag” at dead centre position. 

This engine has been adopted by 
Crowdy, Ltd. (successors to Weigel’s, Ltd.) 
for all their new models. 

In the galleries, which were devoted 
entirely to tyres and accessories, all 
manner of ideas for motorists’ comforts 
were to be found. Detachable rims, spare 
wheels, and other means for easy tyre 
manipulation, together with quick in- 
flation devices, have rendered punctures 
of almost no account. 

A new electric head-lamp was shown 
which it is claimed can, owing to the 
special construction of the lens, penetrate 
fog sufficiently to enable a speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour to be main- 
tained. This is called the “Silverlyte,” 
and has no reflector in the ordinary sense, 
the lens being ground so as to project all 
beams of light forward in parallel rays. 

Many improved designs of wind screens 
were to be seen, while motor clothing for 
all seasons was exhibited in great variety ; 
in fact, the motorist of to. day seems to be 
thoroughly well catered for in every detail. 
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